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Higher Ground & evenko Present 


RACHEL YAMAGATA 


BEN & JERRY’S CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 
AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM, SHELBURNE, VT 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14TH • 7PM 


f GARY CLARK JR / TROMBONE SHORTY » Orleans ave. 
| MON. JUNE 29 


i OLD CROW MEDICINE SHOW 
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Tickets at www.highergroundmusic.com, by phone at 877-987-6487, 
or in person at the Higher Ground box office 
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83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


HANDMADE PASTA, 
WOOD FIRED PIZZA & 
FINE ITALIAN WINES 


Our Outdoor Patio is Openi 
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PIS OF SIX DAYSIES 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY * 

in N(W England." - Boston Globe 


TWO restaurants | ONE location 


frlO OFF 

kUhl 


20% OFF 


20% OFF 

A LEATHERMAN 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh ^ fjj lennyshoe.ci 


Party li 


Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch + supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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TICKETS 
ON SALE 
FRIDAY AT 
10am! 


DOORS 7:15PM, SHOW 8PM • ALL AGES 


TICKETS: WWW.FLYNNTtX.ORG, 802. 86. FLYNN, 
OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE. 


Starting this summer, Kimball Brook Farm will be hosting. 


KIMBALL BROOK 


Featuring local foods, entertainment, 
and family fun — a great way to 
wrap up the weekend. 


Entertainment by Patti Casey • Children’s games available 


To view our menu or purchase tickets, please visit our web page 
knmballbrookfarm.com, email knmballbrookfarmevents@gmail.cc 
or by visiting events on our Facebook page. 


Reserving ahead of time is preferred, but we will offer 25 seats < 
- a first come first serve basis at the door each time. 


Next Event: July 1 2th 

Check out our website 
for more details. 


Tail Feather Farm 


Craft food for craft beer. 


MELISSA ETHERIDGE 

THIS IS M.E. SOLO 


LIVE AT THE FLYNN THEATRE 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 2015 


Sunday Dinner At The Farm 


Kimball Brook Farm, North Ferrisburgh, VT 

June 1 4, 20 1 5 from 1 -5prn (limited first come first serve seats still aw 

$30 per adult; S10 per child under 12; kids under 3 eat free. 


WHEN: 
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V ermont cartoonist Alison Bechdel said she 'went 
into a kind of lizard brain state' last Sunday 
night at the Tony Awards when Fun Home took 
home five awards, including Best Musical. The produc- 
tion is based on her 2006 graphic memoir Fun Home: 

A Family Tragicomic in which a girl growing up in her 
family's funeral home in small-town Pennsylvania dis- 
covers she's a lesbian. Meanwhile, her troubled, long- 
closeted father comes out and then promptly commits 
suicide by walking in front of a truck. 

Believe it or not, there is comedy amid the trag- 
edy. yet neither the book nor the musical mine 
this story for cheap laughs in the way a TV 
sitcom might. Even sprinkled with some 
delightfully upbeat and catchy tunes, 
it's a thoughtful, profound and timely 
story — unlike so many Broadway 
shows. Seven Days coeditor Pamela 
Polston and multimedia producer Eva 
Sol Iberger went to New York to see Fun 
Home in April. Polston wrote about it 
for Seven Days and on the Live Culture 
blog: Sollberger made it the subject of an 
episode of Stuck in Vermont. 

BechdefS compelling writing and 
drawing have earned her awards and ac- 
colades nationwide: the memoir lingered 
on best-seller lists and end-of-year top- 
10s. Last year. Bechdel won a MacArthur 
Fellowship, aka 'genius' award. And into 
the flow of this good fortune came Lisa 
Kron and Jeanine Tesori, ' 



formed BechdefS words into a bril liant, moving and 
now Tony-winning stage experience. 

The music plumbs the emotional depths of my fam- 
ilyS story in a very powerful yet very astute way,' Bechdel 
observed. "Edges of the World.' the song in which my 
father steps in front of the truck, is just astonishing.' 

Kron and Tesori won Tonys, too: the pair for original 
score, and Kron also for best book, aka libretto. Michael 
Cerveris, who plays AlisonS father, won for leading actor 
in a musical. Sam Gold won for direction. Fun Home 
had been nominated for 12 awards, including all of the 
actors except the two little boys who played Alison's 
brothers. One of them is Vermonter Oscar Williams. 
Bechdel — the cast dubbed her T-RAB. or 
"the real Alison Bechdel' — lamented that 
none of the play's Alisons won: young 
Sydney Lucas, middle Emily Skeggs and 
adult Beth Malone. But they, along with 
Judy Kuhn, who plays the mother, 'were 
up against some heavy hitters,' she 
conceded. 

Bechdel. whose own mother is also now 
deceased, has gained another family with 
the Fun Home crew. "I feel incredibly lucky to 
have this particular cast doing the play — no 
one is a diva,' she said. "They are all really re- 
spectful about the fact that they're portray- 
ing real people, and they seem to feel their 
own deep connections to the story." 

Tickets likely just got harder to get for Fun 
Home at New York City's Circle in the Square 
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facts 
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LUCKY BREAK? 

Two killers escaped 
from an Adirondack 

power tools. They 
left behind a sticky 
note with a smiley 
face suggesting: 
“Have a nice day! " 

# 

CRAI6SRISK 

The Derby Line 
house for sale was 
real, but a craigslist 
ad for it was a scam 
that cost somebody 
$8,568 — and led 
state cops to issue a 
warning. Careful! 

W 

DIVINE CONVENTION 

More than 300 
dowsers descended 
on Vermont last 
Wednesday for their 
annual convention. 

Step one: They 
found Lyndonville. 

LONG RUN 

Vermonter Newton 
Baker, 73, finished 
up a cross-country 
run -3,127 miles 
in 140 days— to 
call attention to 
childhood obesity. 
That’s one way 
to lose weight. 


24 


WARNING! 

Sewage Q 



That's how many 
times pump 
stations and 
sewage systems 
have released 
untreated water 
and raw sewage 
into the state's 
waterways so far 
in 2015, according 
to Vermont 
Public Radio. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON 5EVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Shumlin Announces He Wont Seek 
Reelection in 2016* by Paul Heintz and 
Terri Hallenbeck. On Monday. Gov. Peter 
Shumlin announced he won't seek a fourth 
term as governor, opening the field to lots 
of potential candidates. 

2. “Clinton Campaign Draws Small Crowd 
in Burlington* by Paul Heintz. In Bernie 
Sanders' stronghold, a small crowd — 
including several Vermont politicians — 
gathered in support of Hillary Clinton. 

3. 'Burlington's Designbook Faces Off 
With Facebook* by Ken Picard. The social 
network giant challenged Designbook's 
trademark application, but the Burlington 
startup isnt backing down. 

4. 'Push Comes to Gov: Will Shumlin Face a 
Primary?* by Paul Heintz. Gov. Shumlin's 
announcement early this week answered 
that question. 

5. “Ingress 'Agents' Seek Portals in 
Burlington* by Nicole Higgins DeSmet. 
There’s a hidden world of warring factions 
struggling for territory in Burlington — but 
you can't see it unless you have the app. 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 



The 

Optical 

Center 


LOCALLY SOURCED BEEF 
FROM GREEN PASTURES 
MEATS IN NEW HAVEN 


1 07 Church Street^', 
Burlington • 864-7146 
opticalcentervt.com 


Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse 2011 ^ v 

26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant. 





FREE 

INTERIOR DESIGN 
SERVICES 

UNIQUE 

FURNTURE, FABRICS 
AND FINISHES 

LOCAL 

OWNERSHIP FOR 
OVER 37 YEARS 


CLEARANCE 

SALE! 
t°60% OFF 

SELECTED ITEMS 


ETHAN 

ALLEN 

2735 SHELBURNE ROAD 
SHELBURNE, VT 05482 

802-985-8028 

OPEN M-SA; 10-5; SU12-4 



SPIRIT MOVES. 
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WRONG INSTRUMENT 

[Re Album Review: Audrey Bernstein, 
Alright, OK, You Win, June 3]: Dear Seven 
Days music reviewer Ted Kammerer: What 
qualifies you to critique a jazz record- 
ing? Your use of clever verbiage is far from 
a qualification. You mentioned my solo on 
a particular track. Ted, I play the trumpet. 
The solo in question was performed on 
saxophone. Please do your homework and 
inform yourself so that you don’t embar- 
rass yourself or Seven Days in the future. 

I invite you to audit my jazz history 
class at the University of Vermont. Why? 
Because the Burlington area doesn't need 
yet another so-called music critic who 
doesn't understand jazz and or even like 
it, for that matter. Your poorly written 
critique of Bernstein’s recording clearly 
demonstrates that you just don't get it. I 
take my work seriously; I suggest that you 
do the same. 

Ray Vega 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


SUPPORT SOTERIA 

Thank you for [“Dream House: Soteria 
Vermont Welcomes Mental Health 
Patients,” June 3], It is so extremely im- 
portant that our country take a look back 
at Loren Mosher's work, and how Vermont 
is now hoping to follow in his footsteps be- 
cause our suffering population desperately 
needs a compassionate response to distress 


that occurs in the form of what is called 
"psychosis” or delusions. 

Many experts now agree that this 
condition is exacerbated, if not caused, 
by trauma, and anyone who has been 
"treated” in mainstream medical systems 
with the so-called "standard of care” will 
tell you this method is horribly traumatiz- 
ing. It makes no sense to approach people 
suffering from past or present fears by 
making them more afraid. 

So I applaud Vermont for taking this 
vital step toward the healing process that 
millions of others all over the world need, 
and I do hope your paper will continue 
to report on this program’s progress, en- 
couraging other cities and states to follow 
Burlington’s lead. 

Susan Vaughan 


THE VERDICT ON 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

The article “Shelter Skelter: Domestic 
Abuse Survivors Wind Up in Seedy 
Motels,” [June 3] raised issues screaming 
for reform. To reduce domestic violence, 
law enforcement across Vermont should 
consider enacting Lethality Assessment 
Protocols — a short survey administered 
by police upon initial interaction with 
domestic violence victims designed to 
gauge level of risk. The officer then acts 
according to survey result This protocol 



TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


proved successful in dramatically reduc- 
ing domestic violence in Baltimore, Dallas 
and other places. Vermont should adopt 
laws modeled after Oregon law, where 
domestic violence victims have a statu- 
tory right to take leave from work after 
being assaulted. Oregon law also allows 
prosecutors to charge a felony in any 
domestic assault occurring in front of a 
child. Regarding the shortage of domestic 
violence shelters, policy makers should 
consider vouchers for preapproved rooms 
in private residences. Yes, this presents 
risks, as does placing juveniles in thera- 
peutic foster homes, which has been done 
successfully for decades. Finally, law in 
criminal cases should be amended to 
grant courts discretion to approve resti- 
tution in domestic violence cases, where 
the restitution could support housing for 
victims. 

BURLINGTON 

Luna is a former deputy state’s 
attorney with the Lamoille County 
Special Investigation Unit. 


and more alarmed the farther I ran while 
slipping in the snow, hearing no response 
to my yelling her name at the top of my 
lungs. Thankfully, this parent’s worst 
nightmare had a happy ending, but we 
learned an important lesson. Encourage 
your children to test their own limits; just 
make sure they don’t go overboard testing 
yours. Happy trails, Emily! 

Sen. Joe Benning 
LYNDONVILLE 


ARMED AND ADVENTUROUS 

[Re “Going it Alone, and Female, in the 
Woods,” June 3]: I firmly believe that, if 
you are taking these long hikes during the 
spring season, especially in Vermont, you 
should carry no less than a .45 ACP hand- 
gun or rifle. There are more dangers in 
the Vermont woods than sketchy people. 
What happens if you cross a mama bear 
with cubs? She’s not likely to walk away 
unless that big bang scares her or, in a 
worst-case solution, doesn’t put her down 
upon an attack. 

Joseph Crawford 

NORTH BENNINGTON 


ADDRESSING ABUSE 

Thanks for this excellent article [“Shelter 
Skelter; Domestic Abuse Survivors Wind 
Up in Seedy Motels," June 3]. Two things 
popped out for me, which I wanted to 
mention. 

One; that the Department for Children 
and Families does not have any idea how 
many motel vouchers they give out or are 
used. That seems worrisome. 

Second: that, as usual, the abused are 
forced to cry out for help after the abuse. 
The whole focus of the article — and the 
work of the communities of caregivers 
— remains on patching up the wounded 
instead of addressing the cause of their 
suffering and injur}'. 

I don’t fault Seven Days for this — just 
keep noticing that we aren’t teaching the 
men what is OK. We’re just trying, without 
success, to bandage up the women later. 
Ugh, so sad. 

Steve Ames 

ELMORE 


TESTING THE LIMITS 

[Re “Going it Alone, and Female, in the 
Woods,” June 3]; Truth be told, Emily 
Benning’s parents were more than just 
frantic when she first went for a solo 
“adventure” in the woods behind our 
house. It had snowed, she was about 6 or 
7, and the sun was going di 
her trail in the dimming light, I ct 
see where she had veered off her j 
to investigate things like deer scat 
weird-looking tree stumps. I grew n 


SHOVE OFF, SHUMLIN 

[Fair Game: “Push Comes to Gov,” June 
3]: I sure hope the gov is challenged by 
someone ... anyone. Time for him to leave! 
I can’t afford to stay here now. Another 
term will bankrupt us all. 

Jamie Longtin 

BENSON 


CORRECTION 

A food news item in last week’s Side 
Dishes column misidentified the 
owners of Williston’s Grazers restau- 
rant, which has just opened a second 
location in Stowe. The two restau- 
rants are co-owned by Sam Handy Jr., 
Don Johnson and Patrick Stewart. 
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THANK 

YOU! 

With your help Cheese 
Traders raised over 
$6500 for the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf! 


FOOD SHELF 

Thank you for donating 
and making our 2015 
Garage Sale successful. 
See you next year for Garage 
Sale 2016, Monday June 6th 
to Sunday June 12th! 


Cl 1EESE TRADER S 


1186 TOIliston Rd.. So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10ain-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


Work Tomorrow! 

It's Simple: Fast Turnaround Time, 
Expert Mechanics, Great Bike Selection. 


C|i gsas? 
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The Doctor is in. 


DOC I 
PONDS 


See you this si 
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BE A CHAMP. 
DO THE RIDE. 

iVermont 

CARES 


2015 Champ Ride for HIV Prevention 
Saturday, June 13 at Oakledge Park 
Burtijigton, Vermont 


Bangkok Hi Minute 
TUai Cafe 


DINE IN OR TAKE OUT • OPEN DAILY • 10AM-11PM 


Shelburne Rd, Shelburne • bangkokminute-thaioafe.com • 802-497- 






BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 

Where Comfort, Value and Great Design all come together 


JUNE SALE 



HARVEST TABLE 

Sale Price $999 Extension Leaves $99 Bench $349 Chairs $249 



RECLAIMED BED 

Queen $1 499 K.ng $1 599 Double Dresser $999 


DESIGN SERVICES AVAILABLE 




Burlington 

Discover 


miss 

these 

shows! 


Festival 


DOWNLOAD THE DISCOVER JAZZ MOBILE APP FOR iPHONE AND ANDROID 


'NORTHfltLD f jj 


Robert Randolph 
and The Family Band 

also, Matt Schofield 

Thursday, June 11, Waterfront Tent 
5pm doors & Nectar's VT Grill / 6pm music 


Rubblebucket 


also, Pimps of Joytime 


Saturday, June 13, Waterfront Tent 
5pm doors & Nectar’s VT Grill / 6pm music 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 1 0-6 Sunday 1 2-5 

www. burl i ngtonf urn itu recom pa ny. com 








LOOKING FORWARD 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


WEDNESDAY 17 


Benjamin Booker is in his midtwenties, but he has 
the musical chops of a performer twice his age. In 
2013, the singer-songwriter and guitarist appeared 
at both Lollapalooza and the Newport Folk Festival, 
creating a buzz among critics and audiences. This 
praise extended into his 2014 self-titled debut, a 
hard-hitting, bluesy mix of punk, rock and soul. 


FRIDAY 12 & SATURDAY 13 

Something Old, 
Something New 


Class Reunion 


Rainbow Bright 

Flag Day gets a healthy dose 


STAR POWER 


© 

SUNDAY 14 

Summer School 


THURSDAY 11 

Loca for Locavore 


WEDNESDAY 10 

Leapin' Lizards 




ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

UNDER ARMOUR 

POLO RALPH LAUREN 

CARTER'S & OSHKOSH 
BROOKS BROTHERS 
PHOENIX BOOKS 
BELLAS VAN HEUSEN 
FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 
ORVIS 8 PUMA 
JOCKEY S GYMBOREE 
KITCHEN COLLECTION 
LANE BRYANT 

SNOW DROP 8 VITAMIN WORLD 
SWEET CLOVER MARKET 
CHRISTOPHER 8 BANKS 
G.H. BASS 8 ACE 
HANNAFORDS 




Outpatient 
Clinical Research 
Vaccine Study 

Help us develop a vaccine 

against dengue fever. 

• A 1 year study with 2 doses 
of vaccine or placebo 

• Up to S2,030 in compensation 

• Healthy adults ages 1 8-50 

• Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 

• Most follow up visits 
concentrated in 1st and 6th 
months of study 



Th, 

UNIVERSITY 

-/VERMONT 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time 
to return your call. 


Call 656-0013 or email 
VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



Gone Gov 


T wenty-five years ago, governor 
Madeleine kunin plucked a young 
businessman from the Putney 
Selectboard and appointed him 
to a vacant seat in the Vermont House. 

On Monday, the now 59-year-old 
peter shumun followed his mentor's lead 
by agreeing to relinquish the governor’s 
office after just three two-year terms. Just 
as Kunin did in April 1990, Shumlin found 
his ambitious agenda stalled by fierce 
fiscal headwinds and sagging popularity. 
And like his predecessor, the embattled 
Democrat saw a popular Republican op- 
ponent waiting in the wings, threatening 
to deliver a tough challenge. 

Surrounded by close friends and ad- 
visers at a Statehouse press conference 
Monday afternoon, Shumlin said he'd 
spent the three weeks since the legis- 
lature’s adjournment reflecting on his 
time in office. He said he’d come to the 
conclusion that he’d accomplished “the 
work we set out to do when I became 
governor.” He had, in fact, exceeded his 
own expectations, he argued. 

“I am announcing today for those rea- 
sons that I will not be a candidate for a 
fourth term in 2016,” he said. 

Shumlin’s bombshell marked the end 
of an era — or at least the beginning of 
the end of an era. Unlike Kunin, who 
announced her retirement just seven 
months before Election Day, Shumlin 
announced his a foil 17 months before 
voters select his successor. 

“I decided to make this decision now 
because I want these 18 months in office 
to be focused entirely on continuing the 
work that we have started together,” he 
said. “And we have a lot left to do — a lot 
left to do." 

No doubt there is some truth to that. 
The demands of a fourth campaign 
would be huge — and hugely distracting 
from his day job. With the first campaign- 
finance reporting deadline only a month 
away, he would have had to begin fund- 
raising immediately. 

But the timing of the announcement 
likely had more to do with Shumlin’s 
desire to retire on his own terms. His 
most likely general election opponent, 
Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott, and even 
a few Democrats, such as former senator 
matt dunne, were already signaling inter- 
est in running. Had Shumlin forestalled 
such a decision, he risked appearing as if 
he was being shunted aside. 

Even ’til the bitter end, the ever- 
competitive gov insisted he could win 
another term. 


“I've just got to tell you: This is not 
driven by poll numbers. It’s not driven 
by politics,” Shumlin told reporters after 
making his announcement. “You know 
me: I love tough races — and I firmly be- 
lieve if we'd run in a presidential year, we 
woulda won big. That’s what I believe.” 

Shumlin may well have eked out a win 
had everything gone his way. But even he 
can't truly believe he would’ve “won big” 
— just as we could never believe his deci- 
sion wasn't “driven by politics.” Of course 
it was. With him, everything is. 

Surely Shummy realized that even if 
he prevailed, the next 17 months would 
have been a horrific slog. Old friends 
would have abandoned him. Erstwhile 
allies would have opposed him. 
Dependable donors would have held out 
on him. Simply put, it would’ve sucked. 

And to what end? 

I AM ANNOUNCING TODAY 
...THAT I WILL NOT BE 
ACANDIDATE FORA 
FOURTH TERM IN 2010. 

60V. PETER SHUMLIN 


“If I had felt that another two years 
was necessary because there was some- 
thing so burning that it required us to 
keep going, I would’ve done it,” Shumlin 
said in a moment of striking candor 
during the question-and-answer period. 

Indeed. By now, the governor has 
either accomplished or abandoned 
much of his original agenda. Gone are 
the sweeping promises of his 2010 
gubernatorial bid, exaggerated and un- 
realistic though some of them were. He 
has instead moved on to the incremental 
improvements of governance — impor- 
tant, but hardly the stuff of 30-second 
television ads. 

Consider the case of health care 
reform, the issue that made his political 
career and ultimately broke it. It was 
Shumlin’s commitment to enact the na- 
tion’s first universal, publicly financed 
health care system that differentiated 
him from his Democratic opponents in 
2010 and warded off a Progressive chal- 
lenger. It was a promise that, if fulfilled, 
would have made him a national star. 

But his inability to deliver a function- 
ing health insurance exchange, as man- 
dated by the federal Affordable Care Act, 


robbed him of the political capital to get 
the job done. His ever-evolving rhetoric 
around Vermont Health Connect under- 
mined his credibility with voters. And his 
unwillingness to choose between the lib- 
eral Vermonters who elected him and the 
prominent businessmen who bankrolled 
him prompted Shumlin to delay a deci- 
sion on single-payer until late last year. 

In the end, he couldn’t go through 

The governor continued to insist 
he’d work to transform the state’s health 
care system — even after Republican 
novice scott milne nearly toppled him 
last November and Shumlin waved the 
white flag of surrender on single-payer 
in December. But his efforts to impose a 
new payroll tax to reduce the so-called 
Medicaid cost shift were roundly re- 
jected by the legislature this spring. 

Shummy's juice was gone. 

At Monday's announcement, the 
governor insisted his looming departure 
will not relegate him to the status of a 
lame duck. Of course it will. Legislators 
will divert their attention to their own 
electoral ambitions. Cabinet members 
will depart for more stable jobs — or to 
battle for his. The media will lose interest 
in what he has to say. 

But Shumlin’s decision is also an 
opportunity for political redemption. 
Instead of questioning his every motive, 
Vermonters may begin to believe him 
when he says he’s simply working to 
better the state. The electorate will soon 
forget what it disliked about him and re- 
member what it admired, as it does with 
every retired politician. 

Just ask george w. bush, who for the 
first time in a decade is now viewed 
favorably by more Americans than not, 
according to a recent CNN poll. Absence, 
as they say, makes the heart grow fonder. 

Shumlin’s problem was never a lack of 
accomplishment. Rather, it was his un- 
shakable tendency to promise too much 
— and to under-deliver. When those 
promises fade from memory, Vermonters 
may well look back on the substance of 
Shumlin’s record and realize he's got 
plenty to show for a lifetime in politics. 

All In 

After Kunin announced her retirement in 
April 1990, a former state senator named 
peter welch decided to make another run 
for statewide office. Two years earlier, he 
had lost the Democratic primary for the 
U.S. House. 
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Welch, a Hartland attorney, won the 
gubernatorial nomination after Kunin 
stepped down, but he lost to Republican 
dick smelling, a former four-term gover- 
nor from Shelburne. 

Twenty-five years later, now-Con- 
gressman Welch is rumored to be consid- 
ering another go at the governor’s office. 
Though he hasn’t said a word publicly, 
his longtime chief of staff, bob rogan, said 
Monday that his boss “will be taking the 
time he needs to thoughtfully consider 
how he can best serve Vermonters." 

The opportunity is surely appealing. 
After nearly nine years in the nation’s 
capital, Welch’s odds of 
serving in the House major- 
ity, in a leadership position 
or as Vermont's next U.S. 
senator seem as long as 
ever. At 68 years old, why not cap off a 
career by coming home to run the state? 

Publicly and privately, members of 
the Democratic establishment are talk- 
ing up the possibility — however fanciful 
it may be — in part because he’s the one 
candidate who might chase Scott, the 
Republican lieutenant governor, from 
the field. He’d certainly scare off most 

If Welch stays put, well more than 
a dozen candidates — Democrats, 
Republicans and Progressives alike — 
say they will give the race a close look. 
No doubt countless others, too, will look 
into the mirror and say, “You’re the one.” 

Possible contenders include just about 
every Republican who’s run for governor 
in the past five years: 2010 nominee and 
former lieutenant governor Brian dubie; 
2012 nominee and former state auditor 
randy brock; 2014 nominee Milne and 
his Libertarian rival, dan feliciano, who 
now calls himself a Republican. Heck, 
maybe even retired Wall Street banker 
bruce lisman will finally enter the ring. 

The Democratic long list is, well, even 
longer. It includes three of Shumlin’s 
2010 primary opponents: former senator 
Dunne, former human services secre- 
tary doug racine and Natural Resources 
Secretary deb markowitz. 

House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown), Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney t.j. donovan and former 
senator peter galbraith have indicated 
they’ll give the race a look, as will 
Transportation Secretary sue minter and 
Agriculture Secretary chuck ross. 

Among the only up-and-coming 
Democrats who have explicitly said 
they’re not interested are Burlington 
Mayor miro Weinberger and Sen. tim ashe 
(D/P-Chittenden). 

No doubt other candidates will 
emerge. 

While we’re throwing names 


around, why not former governors 
JIM DOUGLAS and HOWARD dean? Why 
not prominent business leaders, such 
as Green Mountain Power CEO mary 
powell, Jay Peak owner sill stenger 
or restaurateur al gobeille, who chairs 
the Green Mountain Care Board? Why 
not Republican mayors thom lauzon 
of Barre or chris louras of Rutland? Or 
Burlington Electric Department general 
manager and Douglas administration 
alum neale lunderville? Or someone 
who hasn’t spent her life salivating over 
the thought of higher office, such as Sen. 
jane kitchel (D-Caledonia) or Rep. janet 
ancel (D-Calais)? 

Why not my dog, gus? 
Seriously, folks. If you 
thought the speculation season 
couldn’t get any sillier, just wait 
for the domino effect: If Welch gives up 
his congressional seat, Scott surrenders 
his lieutenant gubernatorial perch or 
Smith bangs the speaker’s gavel for the 
last time, those positions will open up, 
too. And then there’s Attorney General 
bill sorrell, who may retire after 18 years 
in office — and all those cabinet officials 
who will likely have to find new jobs. 

In other words, pretty much ev- 
eryone in Vermont will be running for 
something! 

It won’t be clear for months — if not a 
year — who the true contenders for any 
of these seats are. Anyone who tells you 
otherwise is full of it. 

What is clear is that Vermont is em- 
barking on a generational changing of 
the guard — and that's good for more 
than just political columnists. It’s an op- 
portunity to ask some pretty' existential 
questions. 

Should Vermont’s government con- 
tinue to expand in scope and mission 

— or are we due for a period of retrench- 
ment? Should the state continue to rely 
on its existing revenue structure — or 
should we be looking to dramatically 
raise or lower taxes? Did Shumlin go too 
far in reforming the health care system 

— or not for enough? Is the Vermont 
Progressive Party truly a statewide 
force? Will we ever elect women to 
higher office in this state? 

For answers to these and other burn- 
ing questions: Stay tuned. ® 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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local matters 


Decision Time: Does Phil Scott Have the Drive 
for a Gubernatorial Run? 


S ince November 2014, Vermont 
Lt. Gov. Phil Scott has hardly 
been able to get through a 
day without some friend, col- 
league or stranger urging him to run for 
governor. On Monday afternoon, those 
entreaties intensified. 

Shortly after Democratic Gov. Peter 
Shumlin made the surprising announce- 
ment that he will not seek reelection next 
year, the 56-year-old Republican’s phone 
was buzzing with texts, calls and emails. 
Senate Minority Leader Joe Benning 
(R-Caledonia) said he sent Scott an email 
that played on his car-racing hobby. It 
read: "Gentlemen, start your engines." 

“Every conversation I have somehow 
comes back to that subject,” said Scott, 
who is serving his fifth year as lieuten- 
ant governor. His wife, Diana, has been 
hearing it, too, he said. 

It’s a powerful elixir to be courted by 
everyone from strangers on the street 
to former governor Jim Douglas. But 
does Scott, who’s won three statewide 
elections and served 10 years in the 
state Senate, really want to be governor? 
That's the question. 

'Tor some, they think, You have a 
chance, you have an opportunity; why 
wouldn't you? Doesn’t everyone want to 
be governor? I don’t know if that's true,” 
Scott said. “I’m not sure they’re fully 
aware of how this would change my life.” 

Specifically: Does the Barre native 
want to set aside the excavating business 
he’s run for 30 years, the cars he’s raced 
for 23 years at Thunder Road and the 
privacy he’s enjoyed to run for the state’s 
top job? 

“I am considering it,” Scott said. “It 
doesn’t mean that I'm going to do it. It 
just means I’m considering it.” 

His deliberations didn’t get any easier 
on Monday, when Shumlin pulled out of 
the running. The governor’s decision 
vastly expanded the pool of potential 
candidates and ramped up pressure on 
Scott to make a choice. 

He’s in a unique position: The 
Republican Party's only statewide 
elected officer has aisle-crossing appeal, 
and, after 15 years in politics, even Scott 
seems to be aware it’s time for him to 
step up or step out. 

Vermont’s No. 2 said that if he doesn’t 
run for governor, he might not run for 
office at all, giving up his relatively safe 
seat as lieutenant governor. “That’s on 
the table," Scott said. 


“It’s generally viewed as now or 
never,” said Senate Majority Leader Phil 
Baruth (D-Chittenden). 

To reach his decision, Scott’s not 
just ruminating with friends and family 
about whether he’d have to quit driving a 
racecar; he is looking into what he’d have 
to do to separate himself from DuBois 
Construction, the company he co-owns 


“Tve been in business for 30 years. 
I've worked very hard to get it to where 
it is. That’s a huge decision,” he said. 

Scott is also researching how much a 
gubernatorial campaign might cost. He’s 
been told it would take at least $1 million. 
“A million dollars is a lot of money” said 
Scott. “I don't have any misconceptions 



with his cousin. The company sometimes about how difficult it is to raise $1 mil- 
bids on state contracts, over which the lion. Do I think it’s possible? Yes.” 
governor has some potential influence; Which way is he leaning? It depends 
the lieutenant governor does not. on the day, Scott said, Monday included. 


“Some days I think, I really ought to do 
this. The wind's at your back,” he said. 
“Then on another day it seems over- 
whelming, and I think, Why would I 
want to do that?” 

Since Shumlin’s announcement, 
plenty of pols have been weighing the 
same decision. On the Republican side 
alone, at least four fonner gubernatorial 
candidates said they were considering 
a run: Brian Dubie, Randy Brock, Scott 
Milne and Dan Feliciano. (For more on 
potential candidates, see Fair Game on 
page 12.) 

None of the other GOPers has as 
much going for him as Scott. He’s got 
more political wins and name recogni- 
tion than any other contender. 

“I think he’s the best candidate for 
our party and, frankly, the best person 
for the job,” said Douglas, who served 
eight years as governor before retir- 
ing in 2011. He did acknowledge that 
Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt.), an- 
other potential candidate, could prove 
to be a formidable opponent. 

Other prominent Vermont 
Republicans are also counting on Scott. 
“He's the guy Vermonters are look- 
ing for,” said Rep. Heidi Scheuermann 
(R-Stowe), who briefly considered a run 
for governor last year. Now she’d like to 
see Republicans rally around Scott. “I’m 
hopeful he decides he wants to do it,” 
she said. 

Benning, of the “start your engines” 
email, said: “I’m really convinced he 
needs to run, and I really believe he is 
going to run.” 

Despite the pressure, friends and 
colleagues said Scott won’t be forced 
into anything. “I don’t think he feels 
like he has to run,” said Dick Wobby of 
Northfield, a friend since junior high 
school who has helped run Scott’s politi- 
cal campaigns. “If Phil runs for governor, 
it’s because at that time it’s best for the 
state of Vermont.” 

Scott said he expects to make a deci- 
sion a year before the November 2016 
election, which some consider late. 
“Hopefully, it will be sooner than that,” 
Scheuermann said. 

Douglas agreed. With a more 
crowded field likely, Scott may need to 
send “a serious signal” of his intentions 
before that, he said. 

Scott said he needs time. “I’ll know 
when it’s right,” he said. “I don’t want to 
have regrets.” 
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One indication of Scott’s intentions: 
He’s been increasingly down on Shumlin, 
even though he delivers his criticisms 
almost apologetically. “He’s losing the 
faith and trust of a lot of Vermonters,” 
Scott said of Shumlin, prior to the gov- 
ernor’s announcement that he won’t run 
for reelection. “Vermont is entitled to a 
different approach.” 

Critics say Scott has never shown an 
ability' to firmly articulate the opposi- 
tion point of view. He’s a tough competi- 
tor at the racetrack, where he’s a leading 
winner in the Late Model category. But 
some wonder whether he could bring 
the same drive to Montpelier. 

‘If you’re in politics, I think there’s 
an assumption among the public that 
you’re dying to be gov- 
ernor. I don’t think that 
applies to Phil Scott" 
said Rep. Chris Pearson 
(P-Burlington), who 
said Progressives 
would like to have a 
candidate for governor 
next year — though it 
won’t be him. 

If Scott runs, he will 
face far more scrutiny 
than he has as lieuten- 
ant governor, Pearson said. “Phil Scott 
has gotten far in Vermont politics by 
dancing around what he believes the 
issues are,” Pearson said. “It’s easier to 
get away with in races for lieutenant 
governor than for governor.” 

Scott’s never been known for cham- 
pioning causes such as Shumlin did by 
passing a same-sex marriage law, shut- 
ting down the Vermont Yankee nuclear 
power plant and trying to tackle univer- 
sal health care. 

Scott’s website touts his annual 
Wheels for Warmth event, which col- 
lects used tires and raises money for 
low-income heating assistance. He also 
points to his Vermont Everyday Jobs 
tour, in which he works alongside ordi- 
nary Vermonters. 

Although Scott couldn’t identify a 
particular bill that defined him during 
his 10 years in the Senate, he said he is 
proud of his work crafting the state’s 
transportation and capital bills. “We 
cleaned up the capital bill to take out 
the pork spending. I didn’t feel like you 
should need to know somebody on the 
committee to get money,” he said. “It 


Scott's mild-mannered style is 
likely to keep him at odds with more 
conservative members of the Vermont 
Republican Party. That faction declined 
to support Milne in the 2014 election, 
instead backing Feliciano and splinter- 
ing the Republican vote. 

Darcie Johnston, a political opera- 
tive who ran Feliciano’s campaign, said 
Scott has not been any more aggressive 
than Milne in pointing out Shumlin’s 
health care failures. Last week, when 
Shumlin declared that a problem with 
Vermont Health Connect had been 
fixed, Scott should have immediately 
gone to the media to question the claim, 
Johnston contended. 

“Where was he?” Johnston asked. 

“We need a strong 
candidate.” 

Scott's style is more 
contemplative, but 
that’s what the state 
needs, Benning said. 
During the past leg- 
islative session, Scott 
quietly went to Rhode 
Island with Sens. Jane 
Kitchel (D-Caledonia) 
and Tim Ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden) to talk 
about other state insurance exchanges 
that were working. Oh, and he drove. 

“That, to me, is a sign of somebody 
willing to work across party lines,” 
Benning said. “It never has been his 
style to seek glory.” 

That was true even back in high 
school, where Scott was a quiet leader 
who focused on solving problems, 
Wobby said. He rarely drew much at- 
tention but usually was helping others, 
he said. 

Scott said that he would not have 
been voted “most likely to run for gover- 
nor” by his class, but he might have won 
“most likely to fix your car.” 

Fixing things is what Scott does, 
Wobby said. “Phil Scott could always 
figure out how to get things done when 
the rest of us drifted off,” he added. 
“Everything Phil’s been involved with 
turned out to be at some point beneficial 
to all of us, and it usually turns out to be 
fun or an adventure.” 

Will the next adventure be running 
for governor? That’s what Scott has to 
figure out. ® 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Time to Grow Up? Burlington 
Considers New Building Heights 


I magine that a building suddenly 
grows taller, offering a better view 
of the surrounding scenery from its 
higher vantage. It would also cast a 
longer shadow and stand out more. 

The consequences for its neighbors 
could be hard to predict in advance. 
That's Burlington’s dilemma. The city is 
considering zoning changes that could 
alter its skyline and transform what is 
now a decidedly low-rise burg into a 
higher-rise urban center. 

Developer Don Sinex has proposed 
building two 14-story towers as part 
of the $200 million makeover of his 
Burlington Town Center mall. That 
would require changes to the 105-foot 
height limit now in place downtown. 

The towers would contain about 300 
units of housing, likely apartments and 
condos. They would face Cherry Street 
in the heart of the Queen City and would 
rise about 150 feet, making them the tall- 
est buildings in Vermont. Currently, that 
superlative belongs to Decker Towers, 
an 11-story affordable-housing complex 
at 230 St. Paul Street in Burlington that, 
by city measurements, rises 116.3 feet. 

Although they have not been for- 
mally proposed to the Burlington 
Development Review Board, the twin 
buildings were part of Sinex’s pitch in 
the public design process now under 
2 way for the mall project. City officials 
8 are discussing a possible zoning change 
> to allow the higher structures and plan 
5 to make a proposal to the planning com- 
z mission and city council, both of which 
3 would have to OK the tweak. 

"I think that the challenge here is 
doing it well,” said David E. White, di- 
ui rector of the Burlington Department of 
C Planning and Zoning. “I think you can 
? do taller, and you can accommodate the 
5 growing needs of the city, whether it’s 
5 for housing or for office space. I think 
you can grow taller as long as you do 
it in a way that’s really sensitive to the 
£ context of the buildings around it.” 

2 The mall faces historic Church 
“ Street. It’s on a parcel that once hosted 
S an Italian American neighborhood full 
of homes and shops. They were bull- 
dozed in the 1960s during the national 
i/i urban renewal craze, forever altering the 
“ character of the northwestern corner of 
| downtown between Church Street and 
^ Lake Champlain. 

g The mall, office buildings, a hotel 
£ and a parking garage replaced the 
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neighborhood. The shopping center 
thrived for years after it opened in 1976, 
but today it’s plagued by vacancies, and 
many consider it dated. Sinex purchased 
it in 2013 and proposed the ambitious 
project in 2014. 

While various questions surround 
the proposal, height is the central issue. 
Because many of the historic buildings 
in the Cherry Street area were demol- 
ished decades ago, the towers could 
conceivably be designed to fit in, White 
said. Their shape and size are critical, he 
added. 

Renderings show wider base stories 
aligned close to the street, and nar- 
rower silhouettes as the structures rise. 
Although the images are preliminary, 
this shape could reduce shadows and 
lessen the visual impact of the higher 
floors because they would be set back 
rather than loom directly over the street. 

A computerized solar study to chart 
how different designs cast shadows 
would be part of the review process, 
White said. 

The 14-story buildings would be 
large in scale for Vermont, but min- 
iatures in a world where the highest 
skyscraper — in Dubai — is a towering 
2,717 feet. 

As cities such as New York and 
Chicago grew, early skyscrapers, includ- 
ing the Empire State Building and the 
Sears Tower, were viewed as marvels of 


engineering and signs of man literally 
reaching for the stars. They symbolized 
strength, power and promise. The One 
World Trade Center, 104 stories at the 
site where the September 11, 2001, at- 
tacks destroyed the twin towers, serves 
effectively as a monument. 

But skyscrapers don't appeal to ev- 
eryone. Some of the best-loved cities in 
the world are known for their low pro- 
files: Rome, Washington, D.C., Venice, 
and many parts of Paris. 

And some skyscraper zones have 
long, dark shadows and little greenery to 
soften all the glass and concrete. 

“There are some places that are just 
awful canyons,” conceded Peter Owens, 
director of Burlington's Community and 
Economic Development Office. 

Owens believes Burlington has room 
for carefully placed and well-designed 
higher-rise buildings. Portland, Ore., 
and Vancouver, Canada, are examples of 
cities that have done it right, he said. 

“Do we want to have Manhattan? 
Absolutely not,” Owens said. “But is 
there a place for some taller buildings 
in Burlington that will not adversely 
impact the overall character? My sense 

Some observers are wary. Matt Viens 
is president of the board at Preservation 
Burlington, a local nonprofit that works to 
protect and improve historic structures. 

“The Burlington Town Center owes 


its existence to the misguided policy of 
urban renewal, which saw the destruc- 
tion of historic structures and neigh- 
borhoods,” Viens said. “While in some 
respects the proposed redevelopment 
seeks to remedy some of these mistakes, 
Preservation Burlington would urge 
caution. It is not clear why the goals of 
redevelopment, including the creation 
of new residential space, cannot be met 
by building within the city’s current 
height limits.” 

Under current zoning, the 105-foot 
downtown building height limit usu- 
ally translates to 10 or 11 stories. Higher 
structures are allowed under special 
zoning rules in two other locations: up 
to 140 feet on the University of Vermont 
campus; and up to 180 feet at the 
University of Vermont Medical Center. 
At about 101 feet, the hospital's proposed 
inpatient building would be among the 
tallest structures in the city. 

But unless you count the steeple on 
Ira Allen Chapel, which tops out at 165 
feet, according to real estate data mining 
firm Emporis, no buildings at UVM or 
the hospital campus come close to the 
maximum allowable zoning. 

So the tallest building in the city is 
still down the hill — Decker Towers, 
which was constructed in 1971, before 
Burlington’s current height limit was 

It was built in a ravine just south 
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of downtown, making it less visible, which includes rooftop mechanical 
which might be a good thing. While equipment and solar panels in its calcu- 
Burlington has many notable buildings, lations, the office building at 100 Bank 
the city’s tallest structure does not show Street measures 116 feet, making it just 
up in brochures promoting the city or a hair shorter than Decker Towers and 
n postcards tourists send home. The putting it in the No. 2 slot. Next c< 


bland, block-like building lacks detaiL 
Its underwhelming design could be seen 
as a recommendation against towers or 
as a challenge to put something more 
exciting in the city’s top spot. 

As the mall plan is discussed, city offi- 




Westlake Residential, at 107.5 feet; Key 
Bank, 105 feet; and Cathedral Square, 
103.3 feet. 

Seven Days recently spoke to people 
at busy Cherry and Church streets, 
within view of the mall site, posing the 


'eighing proposed new zoning question: Should Burlington grow up? 


for downtown called form-based code. 
It’s unclear whether 
the new code will be 
approved by the time 
the mall renovation 
comes up for review, 
or whether the mall 
will be reviewed under 
the existing regula- 
tions. Either way, the 
planning commission 
and city council would 
have to approve lan- 
guage explicitly raising 
the height limit before 
the towers can be per- 
mitted, according to 
city planner White. 

Measuring building height is not 
imple exercise, and that’s reflected 


MY SENSE IS, THERE IS. 
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“I just think Burlington is pretty the 
way it is,” said Amy 
Hock, a Northfield 
retiree. “I don’t know 
why they would need 
to build higher.” The 
low-rise character is 
part of Burlington's 
appeal, Hock said. “It 
makes it kind of an in- 
timate place, and a lot 
of people like to come 
here for that reason.” 

Also opposed to 
growing up: Barbara 
Swantak, a reception- 
ist from East Corinth. 
‘1 think it’s a terrible 
idea,” she said. “If you’re on the lake you 
that. If 


height limits. The limits for UVM and you are on the hill coming down, you 
the hospital involve a complicated for- don’t want to see it either." 


mula meant to recognize that they are 
a hill overlooking the city, for example. 

Building height varies depending 
on what side is measured, and whether 
rooftop mechanical equipment and fea- 
tures such as solar panels 
consideration. Stories 


But others like the idea of a growth 
spurt. High-rise buildings would make 
Burlington more cosmopolitan, they say. 

“I definitely would like to see it go 
up, at least a little bit,” said Maggie 
taken into Stevens, a retail worker and student at 
standard- Champlain College. Fourteen stories 


ized. A building with higher ceilings sounds about right, she said, and she's 


and fewer stories might end up being 
taller than a structure with lower ceil- 
ings and more stories. 

For these reasons, height limits are 
often formulated with a maximum 
number of feet as well as consideration 
of stories. So what are the tallest build- 
ings in Burlington now? 

According to a list formulated by the 
city planning and zoning department, Contact: molty@! 


the mall redone. “I think it 
would be cool to have something a little 
bit new and different ... Change is good.” 

Much is at stake as Burlington looks 
upward. 

“I think well done, it would enhance 
the character of Burlington," Owens said. 
“Poorly done, it would be a disaster.” © 
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local matters 


Power Broker: Under Neale Lunderville, 
Little Burlington Electric Plans Big 


L ast fall the Burlington Electric 
Department made national news 
when it announced that 100 
percent of its power was coming 
from renewable energy sources. The 
municipal-owned utility started running 
energy efficiency programs more than 
two decades ago, and the city now con- 
sumes less electricity than it did in 1989. 


still in his twenties. Later, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin picked him to direct the state’s 
recovery effort after Tropical Storm 
Irene devastated a broad swath of 
Vermont. Most recently, he guided the 
rapidly growing natural gas company, 
NG Advantage, as CEO. 

Last summer Lunderville, a boyish 
Burlington native with wavy hair and a 


on BED'S green reputation, Lunderville 
argued that there's plenty more to do 
to cement Burlington’s status as “one of 
the most sustainable cities in America.” 
His goals include putting solar panels on 
thousands of homes and finding a use for 
the waste energy that escapes the city’s 
biomass plant. 

First, though, BED is going after 



The small local utility has still-greater 
ambitions. During the March confirma- 
tion hearing for Neale Lunderville, BED’S 
general manager, Mayor Miro Weinberger 
told the Burlington City Council: “1 
genuinely believe that some of the most 
important work [this administration will 
undertake] ... is going to happen at the 
Burlington Electric Department." 

Lunderville was equally optimistic, 
telling councilors, “I see only vast green 
fields of opportunity for Burlington 
Electric and for its people.” 

So given BED’S sterling record, how 
much more can it do? 

A lot, according to the man in charge. 

At 40, Lunderville already has quite 
the resume. He was a top official in the 
Douglas administration, when he was 


croaky voice, agreed to serve as interim 
general manager at BED. 

He admitted that when he took the 
temporary gig, he had no intention of 
applying for the permanent position. 
He credited an enthusiastic staff and 
the innovative atmosphere at BED with 
changing his mind. 

Lunderville may still get lured back 
into politics — hours after Gov. Shumlin 
announced he wouldn’t run for reelec- 
tion, a local pundit suggested he’d make a 
strong Republican candidate. Lunderville 
told Seven Days he's hoping Phil Scott will 
run, but he will “certainly consider it" if 
the lieutenant governor does not. 

For now, though, he’s committed to 
his current role — and he comes off as 
a fully converted energy geek. Building 


some high-hanging fruit in the realm 
of energy efficiency. This week, it’s 
teaming up with Vermont Gas to unveil 
a program that offers unprecedented 
discounts to get Burlington landlords to 
upgrade their buildings. 

Rental units have been “one of the 
hardest nuts to crack,” according to BED 
energy services director Chris Bums. For 
years, the utility has worked with big cus- 
tomers — the 20 largest consume 50 per- 
cent of the electricity in the Queen City 
— to cut demand. Plenty of homeowners 
have also taken advantage of efficiency in- 
centives offered to residential customers. 

The utility has had less luck winning 
over Burlington’s landlords, who control 
10,000 rental apartments, or 60 percent 
of the city’s residential properties. It’s 


the same story all around the country, 
according to BED’S Bums. Vennont Gas 
CEO Don Rendall agreed that this market 
has been “a challenge to penetrate.” 

As Burns described them, many of 
Burlington’s rental properties are “old 
Queen Annes that got chopped” into 
several units. Historic homes are notori- 
ous for wasting energy. Typically they 
are poorly insulated, with outdated 
heating systems. And in many cases 
the person who owns the building isn’t 
paying the utility bills. That means he or 
she has little incentive to invest in costly 
efficiency upgrades. 

In an effort they’ve dubbed the 
Energy Champ Challenge, BED and 
Vermont Gas are offering Burlington 
landlords a deal that they hope will be 
too generous to turn down. After provid- 
ing a free energy audit, Vermont Gas will 
pay 75 percent of the cost for weather- 
ization and heating equipment. At the 
same time, BED will offer a number of 
free or subsidized electricity upgrades 
— ranging from replacing light bulbs to 
refrigerators. Instead of having to deal 
with the companies separately, land- 
lords can one-stop shop. The upgrades 
will increase property values, which 
should make them appealing to owners, 
Burns said. For their part, renters should 
see lower utility bills. 

“You gotta be crazy not to take ad- 
vantage of this,” said Stu McGowan, 
who owns nearly 50 properties in the 
Old North End, almost all of which are 
painted in multiple, exuberant hues. 

Marc Jacobs, a Burlington landlord 
since 1983, had the same reaction. “I 
mean, wow, how could you not do that?” 

Jacobs and McGowan were early 
adopters of energy-efficiency measures 
and have already retrofitted their build- 
ings. The question is: How can Vermont 
Gas and BED convince the landlords 
who’ve been dragging their heels? 

In parched California, people have 
taken to social media to "drought 
shame” those who waste water. BED 
and Vermont Gas plan to use those chan- 
nels and other tactics to do the opposite: 
extol energy-efficient landlords. 

They’ve hired Gametheory, a local 
company that designs games, apps and 
“engagement strategies,” to call at- 
tention to the program. Participating 
landlords — who will be the so-called 
“Champs" — will get a lake-monster- 
shaped seal to place on their buildings. 
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Lunderville thinks the lively market- 
ing will win people over. “Energy ef- 
ficiency is a very unapproachable term, 
and we want to make it approachable for 
all Burlington customers,” he said. 

They’re also going to reach out to 
them the old-fashioned way — with 
phone calls and snail mail. The goal is 
to get at least 50 landlords to sign up. 
Using information from the city asses- 
sor and their own billing records, BED 
will first target those rental properties 
that consume the most energy. 

The efficiency plan has Lunderville’s 
fingerprints all over it, but the new GM 


down prices and make it harder for BED 
to make a profit from its REC sales. 

Currently, solar power makes up 
only 1 percent of BED'S portfolio. 
Lunderville wants to increase that share 
significantly. The goal, he said, is to get 
“literally thousands of homes generat- 
ing electricity so that they are using it 
for themselves and feeding it back into 
the grid.” He said that will require find- 
ing better ways to store solar energy and 
making sure customers actually recoup 
the cost of installing the panels. 

Lunderville is also interested in res- 
urrecting an idea that has been around 


mphasized he deserves no credit for for years. BED owns half of the McNeil 
BED’S headline-grabbing achievement Generating Station, a large biomass 
last year of using 100 percent renew- electricity-generation plant located in 
able energy; he came on the Burlington Intervale. 


board as the utility was 
purchasing the hydro- 
power plant that enabled 
it to meet the goal. 

Lunderville nonetheless 
spoke proudly of the ac- 
complishment, saying 
that it would be “impos- 
sible for me to overstate” 
its significance. 

Several environmental 
experts have suggested 
otherwise, including 
Sandra Levine, a senior attorney with 
the Conservation Law Foundation. 
“Simply using accounting measures 
to make claims about clean energy 
doesn’t get us there," she told the 
Associated Press after BED’S landmark 
announcement. 

Levine was referring to BED’S buying 
and selling renewable energy credits, a 
widely used and accepted practice, but 
one that had been the source of some 
questionable claims by utilities. 

Using the company white board, 
Lunderville explained that he wants to 
wean the city off the credit transactions, 
not because they are unsavory, but be- 
cause he sees a change coming in REC 
markets. 

Today, BED can sell RECs high and 
buy low, which nets the utility roughly 
$10 million from those transactions 


GIVEN BED'S 
STERLING RECORD, 
HOW MUCH MORE 
CAN IT DO? 


IE. 


Identifiable by it 
powder-blue smoke- 
stack, the plant supplies 
roughly 45 percent of the 
city’s electricity. 

It also generates 
periodic criticism from 
people concerned about 
the air pollutants result- 
ing from combustion and 
about the sustainability 
of current wood harvest- 
ing practices. One of the 
biggest complaints is that only a fraction 
of the energy from the burned wood is 
actually converted to electricity; the rest 
escapes as waste heat 

Multiple studies have tried to deter- 
mine whether it would make financial 
sense to capture that energy and distrib- 
ute it directly to large institutions, such 
as the University of Vermont, through a 
district heating system. Working with 
a citizen-led group called BURDES, 
or Burlington District Energy Service, 
BED is building a financial model that 
seeks to deliver a definitive answer. 
Lunderville got animated while talking 
about the project’s potential. 

But he was also careful to note that 
BED wouldn’t get too bold. Alluding to 
Burlington Telecom, the municipal tele- 
communications provider that has only 
itly dug itself out of a deep financial 


annually. That cash infusion is one of hole, Lunderville said that the project 


is the electric department has 
been able to avoid raising rates for the 
last six years. But Lunderville predicts 
that as more renewable energy projects 
are created in New England, the supply 
of credits will increase. That will drive 


would be shelved if it’s deemed a risk to 
taxpayers. “We are very sensitive about 
big projects ... the mayor has been very 
explicit about that.” ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 





local matters 

Brooklyn Born: Bernie’s Beginnings BERNIEjQl 
in a Hardworking ’Hood ☆Beat 


I n Brooklyn, a40-minute subway ride 
separates Hillary Clinton’s Brooklyn 
Heights presidential campaign 
headquarters from the Midwood 
apartment house where Bemie Sanders 
grew up in the 1940s and ’50s. Culturally, 
however, the distance is vast. 

The respective locations say a lot 
about the values and politics of the 
two candidates — particularly those of 
Sanders, whose views were shaped in 
that stolid old neighborhood of strivers. 
His Brooklyn youth marked Sanders 
with more than the accent he shares 
with Larry King, Barbra Streisand and 
JayZ. 

Clinton has set up camp at 1 
Pierrepont Plaza, a 19-story office tower 
that also houses the wealth management 
firm Morgan Stanley, beneficiary of a 
$107 billion bailout. The building is ad- 
vertised as epitomizing “Brooklyn cool.” 

There’s nothing cool about the 
six-story, beige-brick building where 
Sanders lived with his father, Eli, a Polish 
immigrant and paint salesman; his 
mother, the former Dorothy Glassberg; 
and his older brother, Larry. The 89- 
unit building at 1525 East 26 Street was 
surely in better condition when the 
Sanders family occupied apartment 2C, 
where Bemie and Larry shared one of 
the two bedrooms. 

Inside, there’s trash on the floor of the 
drab lobby and in the 83-year-old build- 
ing's creaky elevator. Cooking aromas 
waft through the halls, which are abuzz 
with tenants chattering in Russian and 
Spanish. 

Jake Lopez, son of the building’s 
superintendent, said the place hasn’t 
changed much in the 33 years he's lived 
there. Most of the residents are older 
Jews, with a growing proportion of 
Asians and Latinos, reported Lopez, 
who’s studying for a physical train- 
ing degree at nearby Kingsborough 
Community College. “It's a good build- 
ing — pretty quiet, except when the 
Mexicans on the first floor have birthday 
parties," Lopez said with a smile. 

His eyebrows lifted when a reporter 
informed him that a candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States used to live 
in the building. Lopez said he’s never 
heard of Bemie Sanders, who declined 
to be interviewed for this story. 

It’s a 10-minute walk along leafy 
streets of mostly single-family homes 
to James Madison High School, where 


Sanders excelled academically and ath- 
letically and exhibited what became an 
abiding interest in journalism. Sanders’ 
entry in Madison’s yearbook, Log notes 
that he captained both the track and 
cross-country teams, served as class 
president, and reported for the student 
newspaper, the Highway, before gradu- 
ating in 1959. 

The well-maintained, bustling six- 
story buildingon Bedford Avenue housed 
more students in Sanders’ day than the 
3,200 who presently attend Madison. 
Martha “Marty” Weinstein Alpert, presi- 
dent of the school’s alumni association, 
says about 5,000 students were enrolled 
when she and Sanders were studying at 
Madison. Back then, the school day was 
divided into morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to accommodate them all, recalled 
Alpert, who graduated in 1957. 


it.” Alpert explained. “And the way to 
succeed is by getting a good education.” 

Madison had an intensely political 
vibe in the '50s, she noted. In addition 
to discussing national and international 
issues, many morning homeroom classes 
debated school politics. 

The Madison Knights listed leftward, 
as did the views of the neighborhood’s 
adults. Larry Sanders, Bernie's older 
brother, described mid-20th-century 
Midwood as a Democratic Part)' strong- 
hold committed to the activist, big- 
goverament principles of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Alpert agreed, 
saying that in the era of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, “a Republican in that neigh- 
borhood was as rare as a Yankees fan.” 

Midwood isn’t quite as progressive 
today. As in many parts of Brooklyn, the 
Orthodox Jewish community has grown 


As a cheerleader at track meets, 
Alpert watched Sanders run but didn’t 
know him personally. He was a star even 
as a sophomore, she said. 

Madison was “a wonderful place to 
go to school,” Alpert attested. “I walked 
out of there with the equivalent of a 
four-year college education. Many of the 
teachers were ancient but excellent.” 

The school was much more ethni- 
cally homogeneous 60 years ago, when, 
Alpert estimated, Jews accounted for 
about 90 percent of the student body. 
And due in part to their strong emphasis 
on education, Madison ranked as one of 
New York City’s best public academic 
institutions, she said. 

Jewish immigrant parents instilled 
in their children “the mentality that we 
came here to give you this wonderful 
life, and you’ve got to take advantage of 
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substantially. And unlike most secular aWallofDistinctionthatfeaturesphotos 
or reform Jews, many Haredim vote of notable alumni. They include four 
Republican. In 2012, GOP presidential Nobel laureates, Supreme Court Justice 
candidate Mitt Romney captured about Ruth Bader Ginsburg, songwriter Carole 
90 percent of the vote in some heavily King, snarky comedian Andrew Dice 
Orthodox Jewish precincts in Brooklyn, Clay (born Andrew Clay Silverstein) 
while overall the borough of 2.4 million and three U.S. senators: Norm Coleman 
residents delivered an 81-18 percent of Minnesota; Chuck Schumer of New 


landslide for Barack Obama. 


York; and Bernard Sanders of Vermont. 


Madison still has a sizable Jewish (Coleman served a term as a Republic; 
enrollment, but whites now make up a 44 Schumer is a Democrat; and Sanders, 


percent minority of students. “We’r 
accurate reflection of the demography 
of New York City,” said principal Jodie 


currently Vermont’s junior senator, is 
independent.) 

Ciampi recalled Sanders’ talk 


Cohen. Asian Americans account for 20 Madison students in 2008, on the oc 
percent of the student body, while the of his Wall of Distinction plaque dedica- 


African American and Latino 


l “He said he owed everything to what 


ties each contribute 17 percent. Of the he got from this building,” Ciampi said 
remaining 2 percent, 1 percent is Native during a conversation in the principal’s 


American and 1 percent falls 
“other” category. 

As Cohen led Seven 
Days on a tour of the 
building, she paused 
every minute or two to 
tell a student to remove 
a hat or stop texting. 

With summer break 
beckoning, the corri- 
dors rang with laughter 
as students changed 
classes. "They’re good 
kids — ladies and 
gentlemen,” Cohen said. 

“But what can I tell you? I’m in 
of a place with 3,200 teenagers.” 

The school still seeks to uphold the 
claim that's emblazoned above 


the office. “He said he wanted tc _ 

thing back to Madison 
all 


“We’re all very 
proud that a Brooklyn- 
born-and-bred man 
and a Madison alum is 
running for president," 
said Larry Melamed, an 
English teacher at the 
school. He and principal 
Cohen both said they 
hope Sanders will speak 
again at the school, re- 
gardless of whether he 
succeeds in his quest for 
charge the White House. 

Sanders can count on getting the 
of alumni association head Alpert, 
who now lives in suburban Westchester 
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entrance: Excellence in Education. County. “I was a Hillary girl in 2008,” 
More than three-quarters of Madison's Alpert said, referring to Clinton’s 


students enter 
lege, according 

Department of Education. But only a few Bernie 
attend private universities, noted social Hillary 
studies teacher Mike Ciampi. “Most of 
our kids can’t afford that,” he said. 

The school’s positive reputation and few of her “Bernie-loving” Republi 
wide range of academic and extracur- friends as exampk 
ricular offerings — including 39 sports 
teams — have caused enrollment to 
steadily increase in recent years, Cohen 
pointed out. “We're getting students 


four-year col- against Obama for the Democratic 
the New York City presidential nomination. “But I’m for 
He’s a genuine article, and 


Sanders may also appeal to some 
conservatives, Alpert added, citing a 


Either Clinton or Sanders would be 
preferable to whomever the GOP nomi- 
nates, suggested Alpert, who worked for 
a time as an aide to a liberal Democratic 
from private schools, both Catholic and congressman who represented parts 


yeshivas,” said the principal, who is 
Madison alum. 

The school’s entrance is more physi- 
cally secure than it was when Sanders 
attended. And after passing through a 
metal detector manned by a burly guard, 
visitors and students are now greeted by Contact: kevinjaykelley@gmaih 


of Queens and the Bronx. “I c: 
talk to you about that Republican clown 
parade,” she said, emphasizing that she 
is speaking in a personal capacity. “Such 
schmoes.” © 
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A beer dinner with The Shed Brewery and 
The Spirit of Ethan Allan. Featuring the 
debut of The Shed's Profanity ale. 

Friday, June 19“ 6:30pm $55 

A sunset cruise and three couise beer dinner 
featuring beer from 
The Shed, Otter Creek andWolaver's. 

Ticket includes cruise, four 9oz. samples and dinner. 


3 www. and 


COME CELEBRATE JAZZ FEST WITH 


FRiDAY NiGHT: Francesca Blanchard Trio | 7-9pm 
SATURDAY BRUNCH: Alex Bentz Trio | 12-2pm 


716 Pine Street, Burlington I 802-864-0505 I SouthEndKitchenVT. 
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Winooski Students and Parents 
Ask for School Buses 



It sounds good in theory: a small city 
where children still walkto school and 
taxpayers save millions because there is 
no regular yellow school bus system. So it 
goes in Winooski. 

But it doesn’t work for families, 
according to many city residents. They 
packed a meeting June 3 to say that 
the reality of walking to school is cold, 
inconvenient and risky — especially for 
very young students. 

Even in a city of only 1.43 square miles, 
the walk to school contributes to the fact 
that 7 to 10 percent of students are late 
every day and 4 to 6 percent are absent. 
That's according to Parents and Youth for 
Change, which organized the meeting to 
present research and survey results, and 
to publicly ask school and community 
leaders to commit to studying solutions 
over the next six months. 

According to the group, parents who 
have cars often drive their children to 
school. But in some parts of Winooski, 30 
percent of households lack a car. Parents 
who might like to walk children to school 
can’t necessarily get to work on time if 
they add 20 to 40 minutes for that. Then 
there’s Vermont's bitterly cold winter 
weather — so frigid that some days the 
elementary school cancels recess — but 
kids still have to trudge to school. 

"It is really hard to walk in the cold,” 
T7-year-old Winooski High School junior 
Bishnu Khatiwada told the crowd at the 
O'Brien Community Center. Her father owns 
a car but drives it to work at 5 a.m. every 
morning to support the family, she said. 

That means she walks the 10 or 15 


minutes to school in all kinds of 
weather, including subzero days 
when the wind is howling. If it’s 
hard for her at age 17, she said, 
think how it must be for the 
little kids. 

Khatiwada, whose family 
came to Vermont from Nepal 
in 2012, and other speakers 
called for safe and reliable 
transportation. 

School superintendent Sean 
McMannon agreed to study 
the issue, as did city manager 
Katherine Decarreau. If the 
solution were simple, according 
to Decarreau, it would be in 
place already. That it’s likely to 
be complicated and expensive 
doesn't mean the city can't make 
progress, she added. "We're 
going to roll up our sleeves and 
get creative." she said. 

Most Vermont school 

systems bus children to school, 

Hi although there are exceptions 
— such as in Burlington —where 
many neighborhoods are close to schools. 

Winooski does offer some bus 
transportation for its roughly 800 
students. The district pays about 
$160,000 annually for field-trip rides 
and to athletic, preschool and regional 
high school tech programs. There's 
also transportation for students with 
disabilities. And as in Burlington, 
some students ride the regional public 
bus system, the Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority, to school. 

Wolfe, a single mother of boys 


le difficulty 


In addition. 


of getting two children to 
herself to work with no ca 
the teaching assistant said she has to ride 
the bus into Burlington to buy a CCTA bus 
pass because they aren't sold in Winooski. 

CCTA general manager Karen Walton 
said at the meeting that she was unaware 
that bus passes weren't available in 
Winooski. T can solve that problem 
tomorrow with a phone call,” she said to 
loud applause. But Walton said she could 
not make larger decisions involving CCTA 
funds and routes without authority from 
the system's board. 

After the meeting, Wolfe said that not 
everyone is sympathetic to the call for 
bus transportation: "Some people think 
we're exaggerating because it's a short 

But Wolfe said she's talked to parents 
who don't want to move to Winooski 
because of the walk-to-school policy. 
"They do not want to add that to their to- 
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Patricia 

Novotny 


JERICHO 

Patricia (Pat) Novotny died 
on June 3, 2015, at her home 
while in the loving care and 
embrace of her family. Pat 
was 75 years old. 

Pat was born to Edward 
and Irene Fey in New York. 
Both parents predeceased 
Pat. Several aunts, uncles 
and cousins, including most 
recently Ralph Pryor and 
Dorothy Kreher, also prede- 
ceased Pat. 

Pat leaves Charles 
Novotny, her husband of 
57 years; her daughter 
Margaret Novotny: daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Novotny, wife 
Miriam and their children, 
Pats only grandchildren, 
Jackson and Charles; sister 
Roberta "Bobby" Frew and 
husband Jim of New Jersey: 
sister-in-law Ellen (Novotny) 
Hermann and husband Jim 
of Pennsylvania: brother- 
in-law Michael Novotny and 
wife Lizzie of California; 
cousin Kathy Pryor of New 
Hampshire; cousin Laurie 
(Pryor) Rosenthal of Florida 
and family: the Street, 

Runge and Gilman families 
of Tennessee, Florida and 
Idaho; and many nephews 
and nieces: Jesse Novotny; 
Daniel Novotny, wife April 
and family: Patricia Frew, 
husband Jeff Beneroffe 
and family: Kathryn (Frew) 
McGuire, husband Peter 
and family: Charlie Frew; 

Jim Frew, wife Christie and 
family; Michael Hermann 
and wife Justine Andronici; 


and Erik (Hermann) West 
and family. Pat also leaves 
her extended family: Charles 
and Joan Tetzlaff and family; 
Joyce and Ted Flanagan and 
family; David Schaefer and 
Jane Boehm and family: 
Annie and Peter Kreisel and 
family; Elisabeth Weltin; 
Anne and Dick Squires; 
and Donald Steffens. Pat's 
good friend Gael Steffens 
predeceased her several 
years ago. 

Pat enjoyed the letters, 

sages sent to her by family 
and friends. Pat was espe- 
cially touched that her sister, 
in-laws, cousins, and nieces 
and nephews traveled great 
distances to care for her dur- 
ing the final weeks of life. 

The immediate family 
wishes to thank Patty Reno 
for her assistance through- 
out the years: friends and 
family who delivered food 
and flowers: and all who 


for Pat in her final days. 
Thanks to the University of 
Vermont Medical Center, 
the VNA and hospice VNA. 
The family especial ly wishes 
to thank Dr. Patricia King. 

Dr. Joseph Schmoker, Dr. 
William Hopkins and Dr. 
Bonita Libman and their 
staff for their compassionate 

Pat was a remarkable 
woman, wife, mother and 
friend. Pat was also a stun- 
ningly beautiful woman who 
cast aside her modeling 
career in New York City, and 
an opportunity to be a Breck 
Girl, to seek a meaningful life 
with her husband. 

In Pats early years, 
she was a coat buyer and 
manager for department 
stores. After obtaining a 
BA from Trinity College in 
Burlington, Pat went on 
to become a lobbyist for 
Planned Parenthood (both in 
Vermont and at the national 
level), executive director of 
the Vermont Coalition for 
Health, recipe tester for the 
Harrowsmith Cookbook, co- 
owner of the Cheese Outlet 
in Burlington and a Medicare 


adviser to seniors through 
the Champlain Valley Agency 
on the Aging. 

Pat was also a feminist 


ing women's issues such as 
reproductive freedom and 
passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Pat and her family are es- 
pecially proud of Pat's politi- 
cal career, in the early 1970s, 
Pat became the first female 
elected to Burlington's board 
of aldermen (now city coun- 
cil). Pats campaign brochure 
photograph appears in this 
obituary. Pat was also the 
first democrat elected from 
Ward 6. Pat also served on 
Burlington's planning com- 
mission. During Pat’s time in 
public service, she advocat- 
ed for urban renovations of 
Burlington's downtown that 
included the creation of the 
city's pedestrian mall. 

Pat's life was devoted 
to family, especially her 
grandchildren, and friends. 
Pat was a gourmet cook 
whose meals are specifically 
recalled with great fondness 
by friends and family to this 
day. In addition to cooking, 
Pat loved good humor, enter- 
taining, boating, camping, 
gardening, canoeing, hunt- 
ing and fishing for every- 
thing that swims: trout, 
bass, rooster fish, tuna, 
salmon, marlin, bone fish 
and sailfish. Pat especially 
loved traveling with her hus- 
band, Charles. Together they 
traveled to China. Europe, 
Mexico, Central America, 
the Caribbean and Canada. 
Pat's beauty belled her 
rugged sense of adventure. 
For years Pat and Charles 
were transported by a prop 
plane deep into the wilds of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, 
Canada, portaging their 
canoe and camping for a 
month without cellphones 

Pat lived a wonderfully 
rich and vibrant life and ac- 
cepted her impending death 
with grace and courage. 

Pat will be missed for years 
to come by her friends and 


A celebration of Pat's life 
was held at 25 Cilley Hil I Rd. 
in Jericho on June 6, 2015. 

In lieu of flowers, please 
consider making a donation 
in Pats name to your favorite 
charitable organization. 

Arrangements are in 
the care of the Cremation 
Society of Chittenden 


County. To send online 
condolences to the family 




Yvonne Elaine 
Kujath 

1935-2015 

Yvonne Elaine Kujath. 79. 
passed away unexpectedly 
at the University of Vermont 
Medical Center on June 
1, 2015. She was born on 
October 18. 1935, to Francis 
and Grace (Russell) St. 

Peter. She graduated from 
Champlain College with an 
associate's in accounting 
and worked at Pizzagalli. PC, 
Construction Company for 
over 25 years as a book- 
keeper. She was member of 
the Burlington Professional 
Women's Club. She en- 
joyed traveling, reading 
and collecting cookie jars. 
She is known as the family 
historian, spending many 
enjoyable hours researching 
the family genealogy. 

Left to cherish her mem- 
ory are nieces and neph- 
ews, Donna (Carl) Mallette. 
Brenda Berg, Raymond 
(Lynda) St. Peter. Brian 
(Linda) St. Peter, Donald 


(Charlene) Bissonette, 

Gail Bissonette and Jody 
(Joseph) Potter; several 
great-nieces and -nephews: 
extended family; and count- 
less friends. A special thank 
you to Laurel Allen: her care 
was greatly appreciated. 

Visitation was held 
Saturday, June 6, 2015 with a 
funeral service that followed 
at LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service, 132 Main 
Street, Winooski. Donations 
in her memory can be made 
to St. Joseph Residential 
Care, 243 North Prospect 
SL, Burlington, VT 05401. 
Condolences may be shared 
with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Joseph (Joe) 
Henry Rivers 

1947-2015, BURLINGTON 

Joseph (Joe) Henry Rivers, 
67, passed away February 22. 

born on August 3. 1947, the 
son of Robert and Katherine 
Rivers in Burlington. 

He graduated Burlington 
High School in 1966. where 
he was an outstanding 
three-sport athlete, hold- 
ing state track records in 


then enlisted in the Marine 
Corps and served a tour in 
Vietnam. After his military 
service, he graduated from 
Champlain College and later 
attended Indiana State 
University-Evansviile, where 
he received a scholarship to 
play basketball. He worked 
for 18 years at the American 
Red Cross in Evansville. 

Ind. In 1994 he moved back 
to his hometown, where 
he worked at UVM. He was 
known by some as the 
“Zamboni man" at Gutterson 
Fieldhouse and Cairns 
Arena, where he collectively 
worked for over a decade. 
Joe enjoyed being an 
amateur ornithologist and 
cherished his children and 
grandchildren. 

He is survived by his 
three children, Nicole Brown, 
Augustus and Andrea; 
three brothers. Bob (Judy), 
Mike (Sharlene) and Tom 
(Nancy): two sisters, Kathy 
Libby (Paul) and Mary Tilley; 
four grandchildren, Nina 
and Nora of Paducah, Ky., 
and Charlie and William,of 
Springdale, Ariz.; and his 
longtime partner, Toni Trono. 
His love and humor will be 

A memorial visitation will 
be held on Thursday, June 11, 
between the hours of 4 and 
6 p.m. at LaVigne Funeral 
Home in Winooski. He will 
be laid to rest at 1 p.m, 
on Friday, June 12, at the 
Vermont Veterans Memorial 
Cemetery in Randolph, 
Condolences and memories 
can be shared online at 
ForeverMissed (joerivers.for- 
evermissed.com). Memorial 
donations may be made to 
the Wounded Warrior Project 
(woundedwarriorproject. 
org), 4899 Belfort Rd., Suite 
300, Jacksonville, FL 32256. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37 
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Tutus and Tractors: Farm to Ballet Project 
Celebrates Vermont Agriculture 



F arm to table. Farm to school. 
Farm to fork. And farm to ballet? 
Yes, Vermont is now the birth- 
place of a unique ag-inspired art 
movement that’s taking root this summer. 

Conceived by Vermont native chatch 
pregger. the Farm to Ballet Project is a 
full-length production with 18 danc- 
ers that tells the story of a farm from 
spring through fall. It’s “intended to 
celebrate Vermont’s farming culture 
while expanding classical ballet's audi- 
ence,” according to the project’s website. 
The performances will happen August 
1 through 23 at agrarian sites in Dorset, 
Shelburne, Charlotte, Poultney, Barnard 
and Essex Junction. 

Pregger’s motivation for the project 
can be traced all the way back to his 
childhood. “When I was little," he says, 
“my family took a trip to Yellowstone 
National Park. I remember signs ev- 
erywhere saying not to feed the bears 
because the preservatives in human 
food would make them sick. After that, 
we started to eat very healthy.” 

Now with two young children of his 
own, Pregger says, “The organic and 
local food movement was one of the 
things that brought my wife and me to- 
gether. We eat organic and local as much 
as possible.” 

In addition to a passion for healthy 
food, Pregger, 35, brings an accomplished 
g dance resume to his ag-art project. He 
t; grew up in Fair Haven and left at age 
; 15 to attend the Nutmeg Conservatory 

§ for the Arts in Connecticut In 2000, he 
2 joined Boston Ballet and participated 


in the New York International Ballet 
Competition. Pregger went on to dance 
with companies in Washington, D.C., 
Houston and other cities. He returned to 
Vermont in 2005 and lives in Winooski. 

These days, Pregger stays busy teach- 
ing eight adult ballet classes a week at 
spotlight in South Burlington; in July, 
he will direct the ballet program at green 
mountain performing arts in Waterbury. 
He decided to choreograph and produce 
the full-length Farm to Ballet production 
in part to give his students an opportu- 
nity to perform. “Many of these folks 
have never been onstage before,” he says. 

During a recent rehearsal of Farm 


to Ballet in South Burlington, Pregger 
guides his dancers through a challenging 
routine, perfecting each section through 
repetition. 

The ballet tells the story of life on a 
farm, set to Vivaldi's The Four Seasons. 
“The production starts with the geese 
returning for the spring and then the 
farmer planning out the farm,” Pregger 
explains. The subsequent pieces move 
through the seasonal stages of planting, 
irrigating, tending and then harvest- 
ing the farm’s produce. Scenes feature 
geese, bees, an apple tree, a salad and 
a pas de deux with the farmer and the 
weather-vane rooster. “The ballet ends 


I with a celebratory farm-share pickup 
s scene, just before the geese fly south for 
?. the winter,” Pregger says. 

9 For his choreography, Pregger has 
5 reinterpreted classical variations and 
S corps de ballet ensembles from tradi- 
5 tional ballets — Swan Lake, Giselle, The 
§ Sleeping Beauty and Coppelia, among 
others. Much of the movement has been 
adapted to ensure that the dancers can 
perform on grass, since their outdoor 
venues will have no actual stage. That 
means no pointe shoes and no turns for 
the dancers, but lots of jumping. On- 
farm rehearsals will start in July. 

All volunteers, the dancers are 
regulars in Pregger’s popular adult 
ballet classes who run the gamut from 
experienced dancers to newbies at the 
barre. One of the former is demi-soloist 
lindsey slan halman of South Burlington. 
The 36-year-old teacher and mother of 
a preschooler danced in her Maryland 
hometown until her early teens, then 
returned to ballet when she discovered 
Pregger’s adult program. 

zoe marr hiluard, 29, has been danc- 
ing for nearly 23 years. She grew up in 
Hubbardton and earned her bachelor's in 
dance and sculpture at Smith College. For 
this project, she has been cast as the Queen 
Bee in the “Pollination” dance. “Chatch is 
taking classical ballet and making it acces- 
sible to Vermont audiences in a way that's 
appealing to all ages — dance enthusiasts, 
farmers and locavores alike,” says Hilliard, 
who now lives in Sudbury. She describes 
the performance as “beautiful, creative, 
clever, funny and touching." 



DINOSAURS ARRIVE IN VERMONT, 68 MILLION YEARS LATE 


The fossil records of nearby states 
such as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut indicate that dinosaurs 
terrorized those lands long before 
drunken Bruins fans ever did. Though 
prehistoric creatures once dwelled 
in the tropical sea that became 
Lake Champlain, no dinosaurs ever 
stomped around the Green Mountains. 

Jurassic World, the long-delayed 
third sequel to the 1993 film Jurassic 


Park, will have an unusual premiere 
in Burlington two days before its 
national release. The film, directed by 
Burlingtonian Colin Trevorrow, is the 
main attraction of a fundraising event 
for the Vermont International Film 
Foundation. Though the bread and 
butter of VTIFF is screening "small," 
independent and foreign films that 
do not receive widespread theatrical 
release, the local connection to this 
$150 million summer blockbuster was 


a perfect opportunity to raise money 
for and awareness of the organization. 

After directing just one mid-budget 
independent film, 2012's Safety Not 
Guaranteed, Trevorrow was tapped by 
none other than Steven Spielberg and 
his producing team to join the ranks of 
big Hollywood players. Though his first 
feature contains no dinosaurs, and his 
second feature would appear to contain 
little in the way of "quirky” romance, 
Trevorrow says that the two films are 


more alike than they might appear. This 
week, Vermonters will have the chance 
to decide for themselves... 

- ETHAN DE SEIFE 



The sneak peek of Jurassic World is Wednes 
day. June 10. 7 p.m. at Williston's Majestic 
10. $25/$100 VIP tickets; preregistration 
required. The event is a fundraiser for the 
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A HEALTHY SOCIETY. 


CHATCH PREGGER 

The star of the show, in the role 
of Lead Farmer, is 33-year-old megan 
Stearns, who says she moved to Vermont 
in 2009 after realizing she was on the 
wrong career path — playing minor roles 
in LA film projects. Steams discovered 
Pregger’s ballet classes soon after she 
relocated to Burlington, longing to get 
back to dancing after a long hiatus. 

Stearns studied ballet from age 9 at a 
pre-professional level, but gave it up to 
attend the University of Virginia, from 
which she graduated in 2003. “By the 
time I reached high school, ballet had 
become a grind for me,” she says. “I felt 
like I was missing out on other things.” 

An artist and the creative director 
of Let’s Grow Kids, a statewide public- 
education campaign, Stearns says she 
now has a deeper appreciation for the 
art form, not to mention that it’s “the 
best workout regimen I’ve ever found!” 
She’s excited that her brother, Cory 
Steams, a principal dancer with the 
American Ballet Theatre, will come to 
see her perform in Vermont. 

“I believe watching ballet at a farm 


will be a totally new experience for 
him,” Stearns says. “My character is 
strong, confident, grateful for her crops 
and adoring of her animals.” 

Pregger says all the dancers have 
participated in the project in ways 
beyond performing — from helping with 
fundraising to making costumes. His en- 
thusiasm for linking agriculture to ballet 
appears to be contagious. 

And he's not done thinking about 
ways to strengthen Vermont’s local food 
systems. Pregger says he’s brainstorming 
ways to bring Farm to Ballet to so-called 
“food deserts,” where access to healthy, 
affordable nutritional options is limited. 
“I am a ballet dancer, not a farmer,” he 
says, “but I think healthy food produc- 
tion is crucial to a healthy society." 

You might say Pregger is betting the 
farm that this project will “spotlight 
Vermont as a place where agriculture, 
arts and community come together.” ® 

INFO 
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A Summer Exhibit Brings ‘America’s 
Michelangelo’ Into 


C onstantino Brumidi (1805- 
1880), the creator of some of 
the greatest artworks in the U.S. 
Capitol building in Washingto n, 
D.C., moldered in an unmarked grave for 
70-some years before his reputation was 
gradually resurrected in the mid-20th 
century. Brumidi’s achievement was fi- 
nally accorded formal honors in 2008 
when he was posthumously awarded 
the Congressional Gold Medal. 

This summer, Vermonters may 
wonder anew why a superbly 
skilled painter working in such a 
prominent venue remained forgot- 
ten for so long. Brumidi’s baroque 
style, replete with skydivihg angels 
and swooning nymphs, won’t tickle 
the taste of some contemporary view- 
ers. But many will still admire the art- 
ist’s mastery of trompe l'oeil technique 
and the tricky buon fresco (true fresco) 
medium. 

An exhibit celebrating Brumidi’s 
work opens July 22 at the Justin Smith 
Morrill Homestead in Strafford. 

A talk in South Strafford last 
Sunday by Barbara Wolanin, curator 
of Washington, D.C.’s Architect of the 
Capitol, served as a preview of the show. 
It’s timed to coincide with the scheduled 
completion this fall of a two-year-long 
restoration of the building’s dramatic 

Wolanin spoke in part about 
Brumidi’s friendship with Morrill 
(1810-1898), a self-made merchant who 
served in Congress for 44 years, includ- 
ing a then-unprecedented six terms as 
senator. The presence in the Morrill 
Homestead of a few Brumidi paintings 
accounts for the United States Capitol 
Historical Society's decision to situate 
the show in a central Vermont village of 
slightly more than 1,000 residents. 

Morrill, who left school at age 15, is 
best known for sponsorship of the 1862 
Land- Grant College Act. It set aside 
revenues from the sale of more than 17 
million acres of federal lands for estab- 
lishment of public higher-education 
institutions in every state. 

Morrill was an art lover who influ- 
entially supported efforts to beautify 
the Capitol, Wolanin noted. He also 
called for completion of the Washington 
Monument, construction of a separate 
Library of Congress building and ap- 
proval of an enlargement plan for the 
Capitol’s grounds designed by renowned 


Among the Brumidi pieces hanging 
in the homestead is one titled simply 
“Painting.” It shows a muse accompa- 
nied by cherubim displaying a Brumidi 
portrait of U.S. historian William 
Prescott. Brumidi’s oil portraits of 
Charles Dickens, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow are 
also displayed at the homestead. 

Brumidi painted numerous other 
works for Morrill’s mansion in 
Washington, which was razed several 


landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted. 

Today, Brumidi’s stature as 
“America’s Michelangelo” is revived. 
That comparison can be traced to a 
speech Morrill made on the Senate floor 
on the occasion of his friend’s death. 
“So long had he devoted his heart and 
strength to this Capitol that his love 
and reverence for it was not surpassed 
by even that of Michelangelo for St. 
Peter’s,” Morrill told his colleagues. 


years ago as part of an urban-renewal 
initiative. Most of those pieces have 
been preserved in Washington. 

“The Apotheosis of Washington,” a 
fresco painted in the Capitol dome's inte- 
rior, and a series of richly decorated cor- 
ridors on the building’s Senate side are 
considered Brumidi’s masterpieces. He 
died prior to completing “The Frieze of 
American History,” a grisaille panorama 
300 feet in circumference that rings the 
Capitol rotunda. Working largely on the 
basis of Brumidi's design, other artists 
finished the stunning trompe l’oeil work. 

Wolanin described Brumidi, a native 
of Rome who owned a coffee shop there, 
as a "jolly man” who “enjoyed women.” 
He married a teenager when he was 50, 
she noted. 

Brumidi immigrated to the U.S. in 
1852 after spending 18 months in jail 
for alleged involvement in a republican 
uprising against the pope. He worked in 
New York and Philadelphia as well as 
in Washington, but there’s no evidence 
that he traveled to Vermont, despite his 
friendship with Morrill. That absence 
will be partly offset by the arrival of the 
"America’s Michelangelo” show in cen- 
tral Vermont next month. ® 

INFO 
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Typewriter Enthusiasts Tap Into Their 
Passion at a Burlington ‘Type-In’ 


L ast Saturday afternoon, 
Burlington’s Maglianero Cafe 
filled with a sound eerily famil- 
iar to people of a certain age: the 
tapping of manual typewriters. 

The typists, ranging from grade- 
schoolers to boomers, came from around 
the state. What they had in common was 
a fascination with the ingenious, durable 
machines that once represented state-of- 
the-art personal communications tech- 
nology. And, contrary to a certain image 
of typewriter enthusiasts as cooler-than- 
thou, their enthusiasm for the bygone 
world of Wite-Out and 
manual carriage returns 
was frank and contagious. 

That enthusiasm started 
with organizer david wells. 

“You’re in the right place 
at the right time, and I see 
an Underwood!" he cried, 
welcoming ; 
the gathering. 

In his day job, Wells, 

51, is the principal of 
Underhill I.D. Elementary 
School, where he works to 
equip kids with the latest 
technology. In his offhours, 

Wells runs a blog called Vermont vintage 
typewriter, in which he chronicles his 
acquisitions of new-old machines and 
the stories behind them. 

For the first-ever type-in, Wells 
trucked seven of his typewriters from 


Montpelier to Maglianero and set them 
up on a long table with paper and in- 
structions to “Please type on me.” 

Among those who obliged was ryan 
mcphee of Wells River, owner of the 
Underwood that Wells had been excited 
to spot Like the other eight or nine rotat- 
ing Type-In attendees, McPhee wanted 
to sample different machines — such as 
a 1964 Sears model that produces ex- 
clusively italic text. “I’m going to try to 
get to all of them," he said, tapping away. 
“It’s nice to hear this noise and not have 
me be the only one creating it.” 

McPhee’s typewriter- 
collecting habit started 
a decade ago and “esca- 
lated”; he now has about 
20 machines. A self-con- 
fessed “bit of a Luddite,” 
he was attracted to the old 
typewriters’ “aesthetic, the 
mechanical feel,” though 
he admitted he has to 
“invent reasons” to use 
them. (Many attendees 
cited persona] letter writ- 
ing as a prime opportunity 
to use their typewriters.) 
While some came just 
to type and talk, others hoped to get 
a vintage machine back up to speed. 
Repair help was on hand in the form of 
sam carlson, who made a striking en- 
trance with a 1947 Underwood Standard 
strapped to the back of his yellow bike. 


(WHO 
ARE "FASCINATED 
WITH THEM." 



Once dismounted, he unpacked a second 
treasure: a 1960s Rooy Portable that 
folds “as small as an iBook,” Carlson 
noted, thanks to a trapdoor mechanism. 

A molecular biologist about to 
embark on a doctorate, Carlson runs a 
hobby business called SamFixIt, offering 
$10 vintage typewriter tune-ups. People 
come from neighboring states for his 
hard-to-find services, he said — not to 
mention supplies such as the 300 rib- 
bons he bought from a typewriter shop 
before it went out of business. 


Carlson's own interest in the ma- 
chines began when he wanted to write 
old-school letters, and “My handwriting 
sucked,” he said. He discovered that the 
“finality” of typing improved his “sen- 
tence gymnastics." Not to mention his 
digital dexterity — when Wells held the 
afternoon's typing contest, Carlson won 
handily with 42 words per minute. 

While some of the Type-In attendees 
were old enough to remember when 
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Burlington 'Type-In' « P .z7 

manual typewriters were the only way 
to produce a readable poem or term 
paper, others were digital natives who’d 
never experienced them purely as 
functional machines. Fifteen-year-old 
gillianne ross of Monkton, a nascent 
creative writer, said she was drawn to 
the historical associations embodied in 
a quote often attributed to Hemingway 
about writing; "All you do is sit down at 
a typewriter and bleed.” 

Eight-year-old derek hefel of 
Underhill came to the event with his 
mom, nicki, who said her son types every 
day on his thrift-store Olympia — an 
“unplugged” activity that she’s happy 
to encourage. The idea didn’t originate 
with his parents, though: “I like com- 
plex machines,” Derek explained. When 
he saw his first typewriter — “I think 



maybe online” — he thought “it looked 
like it would be cool to have one.” 

Wells said he likes to show his type- 
writers to his elementary schoolers, 
who are “fascinated with them.” He 
bought his first one for his daughter, 
only to have her sister demand one, too. 
Now he has 11 or 12, most from sources 
like Goodwill and antique shops, rang- 
ing in price from $40 to $150. A plethora 
of typewriters can be found on eBay, of 
course, but sellers “have to know how 
to send them,” Wells cautioned, to 
avoid damage to moving parts like the 
carriage. 

Angela palm, a writer and editor 
who works upstairs from Maglianero 
at karma bird house, stumbled upon the 


Type-In by chance. She settled at a table 
with her 1929 Remington — sporting a 
rare two-tone body — and her two young 
children, who busied themselves tugging 
on die carriage and tapping the keys. 

The Remington had a tangled ribbon, 
and Carlson offered his services. “This 
is my lucky day!” said Palm, a recent 
winner of the prestigious Graywolf 
Press Nonfiction Prize. She didn’t grow 
up with typewriters, she said, but likes 
what they do for her writing: “When I 
sit and type, it’s more conducive to how 
I think through a sentence. It slows 
down the process.” 

These “obsolete" machines, it seems, 
are many things to many people — aids 
to creativity, intriguing objects, pieces 
of history. Along with one of his acquisi- 
tions, Wells was psyched to discover an 



original manual full of “Mad Men”-era 
copy that describes a personal type- 
writer as an invaluable tool for a man’s 
career advancement — or a woman’s 
home-based charity activities. 

Those gender roles may be history, 
but the typewriter endures. The manual 
machines’ physical durability, Wells 
pointed out, is key to their appeal. When 
today’s state-of-the-art desktop PCs are 
tomorrow’s doorstops, it’s hard not to 
marvel at a device that can still do ex- 
actly what it was designed to do 50 or 
70 years ago — turn thoughts into legible 
words. © 

INFO 
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Dear Cecil, 


I recently reread Bill Bryson's A Short History 
of Nearly Everything. In his chapter on ice ages, 
he says geologists believe the Earth has had 
numerous glaciation events, we're currently in 
an interglacial period and we're likely due for 
another round of ice. Bryson also writes that 
global warming could paradoxically accelerate 
the next glaciation, although no one really 
knows. I was wondering: what impact would 
global warming have on an impending ice age? 

Ken Chang, North Kingstown, R.l. 


The epicanthic eye folds, flat- 
ter facial features, and com- 
pact bodies typical of today’s 
east Asians are thought to 
be the result of having been 
trapped behind the glaciers. 
Unprotected eyes, prominent 
noses, and long limbs were 
an invitation to frostbite and 

The entirety of what we now 
think of as civilization was cre- 
ated during the current inter- 
glacial — in the grand scheme, 
an astonishingly short period 
of time. The thought that this 
hospitable era was drawing to a 
close gave scientists of the time 
the willies. Yeah, we’d gotten 
through it before, and we’d get 
through it again. But cheezit, at 
what cost — back to the caves? 

Thanks to global warming 
(yay!), we can now put this grim 
prospect behind us. In a 2013 
report, the National Climate 
Assessment and Development 
Advisory Committee, con- 
vened by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, declared that 


T his one’s easy. As a 
result of global warm- 
ing, the next ice age 
in all likelihood has 
been postponed until further 
notice. Bask in that thought for 
a moment. OK, time’s up. What 
we may get instead could be 
worse — not just droughts and 
hurricanes, but winters from 
hell. 

In the 1970s scientists 
thought the next ice was going 
to arrive, if not imminently, at 
least disconcertingly soon — 
possibly within 1,500 years. 
Abundant geological and arche- 
ological evidence showed the 
Earth had experienced many 
ice ages, the most recent of 
which concluded about 10,000 
years ago. Warm periods, or 
interglacials, typically lasted 
about 10,000 years (I’m giving 
the simplified version of this). 
You see the nub of the problem 
right there 

Modern humans managed 
to survive the last ice age, but 
the experience was brutal. 


“humans have so altered the 
composition of the atmosphere 
that the next glaciation has now 
been delayed indefinitely.” 

So fine. We, and not untram- 
meled nature, now control our 
destiny. That’s not necessarily 

I pause to acknowledge 
here that, like everyone else 
who isn’t determined to ignore 
the evidence, I buy the overall 
contention that human activity 
affects climate — not just now, 
but throughout history. 

Mostly we’ve warmed things 
up. Cutting down forests and 
draining wetlands for agricul- 
ture may have forestalled an 
ice age about 5,000 years ago. 
(To simplify again, deforesta- 
tion added carbon dioxide to 
the atmosphere.) Soot pro- 
duced by burning wood, coal 
and other fuels coated ice and 
snow, causing them to soak up 
more solar heat and melt faster. 
This phenomenon is thought to 
be responsible for ending the 
Little Ice Age, a colder-than- 
average period from 1350 to 
1800, which in turn had been 
triggered by the reforestation of 
Europe after farms were aban- 
doned in the wake of bubonic 
plague. 

So global warming in prin- 
ciple isn’t new. What’s different 
is that we’re pumping C02 into 
the atmosphere at a greater rate 
than before, with unpredict- 
able consequences. In his book, 
Bryson speculates that greater 
warming would increase cloud 
cover, cooling the planet. 
Others posit that as the ice 


sheets melt and temperatures 
rise in the northeni latitudes, 
the amount of vegetation will 
increase, resulting in reduced 
atmospheric carbon dioxide 
and again, more cooling. 

Still others believe a sudden 
addition of melted fresh water 
into the oceans could disrupt 
critical ocean currents, such 
as the Gulf Stream, and lead 
to much colder temperaturt 
in the north and the return 
of the glaciers. One such 
event occurred more than 
8,000 years ago, when a 
giant glacier meltwater I 
lake in the middle of | 
North America drained 
into the ocean and trig- 
gered a chilling of the 
northern hemisphere by more 
than 5 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Change may occur even in 
the absence of catastrophic 
events. Global-warming de- 
niers (a dwindling breed, from 
what I can tell) have made 
much of the harsh winters of 
the past couple of years in the 
U.S. Northeast and Midwest. 
Granted, two cold seasons 
don’t a long-term trend make. 
However, a few years ago I 
analyzed Chicago weather data 
for late spring (May 15 through 
June 15) from 1950 to 2009 and 
found two things. First, year- 
to-year temperature variation, 
modest in the 1950s and ’60s, 
increased after 1969 and since 



1977 has been characterized 
by sharp swings. Second, on 
average, late springs in Chicago 
now are about 4 degrees cooler 
than in 1950. 

Does that mean the gla- 
ciers are about to return? No, 
but we’re pumping enormous 
amounts of energy into a 
system with few safety valves. 
Did that cause the distortion of 
the jet stream that poured polar 
air into northern cities, causing 
the recent catastrophic winter 
in Boston? It’d be foolish to 
make such a claim now. Only in 
hindsight will we be able to say: 
That was the year the future 
arrived. 
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UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 






: HACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC : 


Hilton Garden Party 


I t was my first pickup at Burlington's 
newest hotel — the Hilton Garden 
Inn. Though it’s been in operation 
for months, I’m surprised how few 
locals know of its existence. I think that’s 
because the bulk of the property is not on 
street level but tucked into the interior of 
the block behind existing buildings. 

I remember watching the zoning de- 
partment hearings when the project was 
in its planning stage. They were broadcast 
on cable access TV and seem to have gone 
on for years, though that sounds outland- 
ish now that I say it. 

Not that the lengthy deliberation was 
unjustified: City officials recognized that 
this hotel would represent a significant 
alteration of the downtown cityscape, and 
they were determined to get it just right 
before granting the requisite approvals. 
Their method of achieving this appeared 
to involve the endless torture of the build- 
ers and their architects. I couldn't say 
why this bureaucratic process so captured 
my attention, but I tuned in to countless 
hours of it. 

And after all that hoopla, here was the 
hotel, finished and quietly taking busi- 
ness. It was just before noon on a sunny 
morning when I pulled into the wide 
driveway adjacent to the old city armory, 
and up to the hotel entrance. Two people, 
a man and a woman, stood out front with 
their bags. “Are you Joe Greene?” I asked 
the man as I stepped out of my taxi. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “We're going to 
the airport. It seems the hotel scheduled 
us for the shuttle, unbeknownst to me. 
But we’re still taking you, and I believe 
the hotel will pay for it if you give them 
a receipt.” 

“Well, that would work,” I said. “Let 
me go in and check with the front desk to 
confirm that.” 


I couldn't find the door, which left me 
feeling like a doofus. I just stood there 
facing a wall of large windows artfully 
streaked in white squiggles, and search- 
ing for a clue. Witnessing my confusion, 
the woman chuckled and said, “Yeah, it’s 
tricky. The door is over here on the left. 
Just walk up to it, and it’ll slide open.” 

I did just that, and it did. Once inside, I 
climbed the few steps into the lobby, and 
ran the situation past the front desk clerk. 
She said, “I really need to check with the 
manager, and he’s away just now.” 

“No problem,” I said. “I'll return after I 
drop your guests at the airport.” 

On the ride to the airport, I chatted 
with my customers. They were in town 
for an insurance conference. I asked, 
“Was it, perchance, concerning captive 
insurance?” 

Joe said, “As a matter of fact, it was. I’m 
impressed you know about that. It’s pretty 
obscure if you're not in the business.” 

“Oh, it was just an educated guess,” I 
said. “Vermont invented captive insur- 
ance, or at least pioneered the legal struc- 
tures that made it easy to set up such a 
business in our state. Through the years, 
I’ve driven many insurance people to 
conferences of this sort, and they told me 

I dropped my folks at the terminal 
and headed back to the hotel to claim my 
money. On the ride downtown, my intu- 
ition had something to say. 

“Jernigan.” 

“Oh, great," I replied. “What now?” 

“I don't like your attitude. Anyway, I 
just want to let you know that you’re in for 
a hassle at the hotel. Be prepared." 

“Well, thanks for sharing,” I said. 
“However, you happen to be wrong. I 
know how you think you’re infallible, and 
I should always follow you, blah, blah, 


blah. But just pay attention when we get 
to the Hilton. Live and learn, my friend.” 

It’s not a good sign when you get pas- 
sive-aggressive and argumentative with 
your own intuition. It doesn’t bode well. 

I reached the hotel, parked and suc- 
cessfully found the door, and strode in 
confidently. The same woman was at the 
front desk. I said to her, “Here's a receipt. 
Could you get the manager so I can get 
paid?” 

She glanced at me, a slightly stricken 
look on her face. She signaled over the 
manager. “That cabbie’s back,” I over- 
heard her whisper to him. 

The manager — clean-cut, spiffy 
and professional — said to me, “This 
is not something we normally do, but 
let me check. Who was the guest you 
transported?” 

The hackles on my back rose. Yes, 
hackles. My hackie hackles. 

“Look, I don't really care what you 
‘normally’ do, because I've been at this 
for more than 30 years. I just drove your 
guests to the airport, and they told me you 
would pick up the fare. End of story." 

I wasn't exactly yelling at the guy, but 
my voice had just that edge you would 
imagine. 

“Sir,” he said calmly. “No need to get 
test)'. I just need the name of the guests.” 

I told him Joe Greene and some other 
lady — I don’t know her name — and he 
retreated to a back room to check God 
knows what. That left me and the front 
desk clerk. 

A minute went by, with my ire actually 
rising. I said, “You know, this is ridiculous. 
We’re talking about a lousy IS bucks here! 
Every hotel I’ve ever dealt with would 
make good on this tab without delay." 

“Sir, there’s no need to get rude 


THE HACKLES ON 
MY BACK ROSE. 

YES, HACKLES. 

MY HACKIE HACKLES. 

I said, “You’re right. I’m sorry,” but 
my tone was not entirely apologetic, and 
tone means everything in these situations. 
Anyone can spout the right words. 

The manager returned, counted the 
money from the till, and handed it to me, a 
stiff smile on his face. He also had me sign 
a separate receipt. I thanked him and took 
off. 

It took another hour before I came to 
my senses and thought, Oh, what a jerk I 
am. And, by the end of the day, I realized 
I should go back and apologize, maybe 
even armed with chocolates. Nothing 
says, “I’m sorry,” like a bag of scrumptious 
Lake Champlain Chocolates. I speak from 
experience. 

Weeks went by, and I kept forgetting 
to return to the hotel. Now too much 
time has elapsed; the apology window has 
closed. But I am still considering an apol- 
ogy to my intuition. Which, by the way, is 
always right. ® 

All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect 
privacy. 
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CASHING 



Vermont mulls the pros and cons 
of privatizing state liquor sales 

BY KEN PICARD & DATA ANALYSIS BY HILARY NILES 


he Vermont Department of Liquor 
Control warehouse in Montpelier 
buzzed with activity as beeping 
forklifts hauled cases of liquor into 
the back of a large truck on the 
Wednesday before Memorial Day weekend. 
Workers were busily restocking Vermont’s 
80 state-controlled liquor stores in anticipa- 
tion of the unofficial start of summer, which 
historically coincides with a statewide uptick 
in alcohol consumption. 

Warehouse manager Barry 
Richardson, who's worked at 
DLC for nearly 25 years, 
managed the traffic flow. 
On average, four trucks 
^ leave the warehouse four 
times a day, each haul- 
ing about 1,000 cases — or 
nough liquor for four stores, 
he said. State employees deliver 
to most outlets every other week, 
though Vermont’s busiest liquor 
stores, such as Beverage Warehouse 
in Winooski and Burlington's 
Pearl Street Beverage, get weekly 
shipments. 

Has Richardson’s job changed 
much since the 1990s? 

“A ton," he said, adjusting a 
case of Absolut vodka bound for 
the truck. “[We carry] way more 

Indeed, this warehouse 
regularly stocks more than 1,000 
different items sold in Vermont 
liquor stores and another 1,200 to 
,300 specialty orders that come from 
bars, restaurants, liquor store owners 
and their customers. The inventory is orga- 
not by liquor type or brand but by the 
products that move the fastest; the biggest 
are stacked, floor to ceiling, along the 
; walls for easier access. Those coveted 
from year to year, reflect- 
shifting tastes for spirituous 


lile, that was our password on the security 
system,” Richardson recalled. “Right now, 
Knob Creek is pretty hot. Bulleit Bourbon is 
also flying.” (For a list of Vermont’s top-selling 
brands, see facing page.) 

Anyone who’s ever had a margarita, 
Manhattan or mai tai in the Green Mountain 
State has drunk from the river of booze that 


flows through this warehouse, the only one 
of its kind in the state. Vermont is one of 17 
“control states” in which unelected state of- 
ficials direct the distribution and sale of all 
high-proof spirits — vodka, gin, rum, whisky, 
tequila, etc. Liquor manufacturers own every 
bottle in this “bailment warehouse” until it 
ships out, at which point the DLC pays for it. 

That bottle arrives at a state liquor outlet, 
or “agency,” where it belongs to the state — 
not the merchant who stocks it — until a cus- 
tomer purchases it. As most Vermont booze 
buyers quickly discover, that transaction goes 
through a separate, state-owned cash register, 
which is different from the one used to ring 
up beer, wine, chips and other groceries. The 
state’s archaic, DOS-based machines still rely 
on dial-up internet connections to process 
credit- and debit-card transactions, which can 
be ponderously slow and often account for the 
long lines of customers waiting to check out. 

Some suggest this byzantine business 
model could be made more efficient and lucra- 
tive for the state by allowing private industry 
to take it over. State Auditor Doug Hoffer says 
it's time for an “honest conversation” about 
whether the control-state model is really the 
best way to sell liquor in Vermont. He also 
sees an inherent conflict of interest in the 
DLC’s mission to both promote liquor sales 
and restrict its availability. 

“I’m not one to advocate for privatization 
as a rule. I think government has an important 
role to play in many areas of our lives,” said 
Hoffer, a Progressive. “But I struggle to find 
a justification for the sale of spirits as a core 
function of state government I just don’t see 

Longtime DLC commissioner Michael 
Hogan countered that the control-state model 
actually provides Vermonters with “the best 
of both worlds" by carefully controlling how 
powerful spirits are sold while also keeping 
prices affordable and availability limited. He 
suggested that the allure of inviting private 
industry to take over liquor sales and distribu- 
tion in order to make more money will only 
invite more problems, from market oversatu- 
ration to alcohol abuse. 

“Privatization is always percolating in the 
background, and it’s percolating even more 
when the state has more revenue needs,” 
Hogan said. “Now that the state has been 
dealing with deficits year after year, they’re 
looking to fill in holes. But I think that’s the 
biggest mistake Vermont could make.” 
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TOP 10 BOTTLES OF THE YEAR 


1. Crown Russe Vodka (1.75 l) 


2. Jack Daniel’s Old 
No. 7 Black (0.75 l) 


3. Captain Morgan Original 
Spiced Rum (0.7s l) 


4. Five O'clock 

Vodka PET (0.37s l) 


5. Jameson Irish 
Whiskey (0.75 L) 


6. Absolut Vodka (0.75 l) 


7. Dr. McGillicuddy's 
Fireball (0.75 L) 


8. Smirnoff Red 
Label Vodka (0.0s l) 


9. Smirnoff Vodka (0.7s l) 

10. Grey Goose Vodka (0.7s l) 



FROM MOONSHINE 
TO $18 MILLION 

It’s easy to forget that, for much of its 
history, booze-loving Vermont was a 
dry state. From 1852 until 1933, it was 
illegal to sell hard alcohol in the Green 
Mountains, though local moonshiners 
and smugglers supplied Vermonters 
during the Prohibition years. 

In 1933, when the 21st Amendment 
voided the Volstead Act, Vermont was 
one of 17 states, along with jurisdictions 
in Alaska, Maryland, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, that chose to adopt a con- 
trol model to regulate alcohol. Although 
each state’s system differed somewhat, 
the common denominator was that the 
state owned the liquor at some point in 
the purchasing process. 

In 1933, Vermont created the DLC to 
oversee the sale and distribution of all 
hard alcohol in the state. Surprisingly 
little has changed since then. Until 1986, 
Vermont owned and operated all its own 
liquor stores. In the ensuing decade, it 
began converting state-owned stores to 
privately licensed liquor “agents.” The 
last ones transitioned in 1996. 

Today, 80 agent retailers have exclu- 
sive contracts to sell liquor in their area. 
They offer the same sales on the same 
days, at prices listed in the DLC’s statu- 
torily mandated quarterly, 802Spirits. 
Those prices cannot vary, regardless of 
the store’s proximity to competitors just 
across the border in New Hampshire, 
New York or Massachusetts. Similarly, 
every restaurant, bar and nightclub 
pays the same price for a bottle of Jim 
Beam or Jack Daniels as the average Joe 
Vermonter. 

Pro-privatizers argue that liquor 
could easily be sold through the same 
business channels as 
beer, wine, cider and 
other lower-proof 
alcoholic beverages. 

Currently, Vermont 
has four major beer 
and wine distributors 

— Baker Distributing, 

Farrell Distributing, 
g.housen and 

Calmont Beverage 

— and three smaller 
private wholesalers, 


SALE OF SPIRITS AS 


A CORE FUNCTION OF 
STATE GOVERNMENT. 


which collectively sell to the more than 
1,200 retail outlets statewide. Those 
stores range from small mom-and- 
pops to major national chains such 
as Walmart, Costco, Shaw’s and Price 
Chopper. 

Not everyone is convinced it’s wise 
to mess with Vermont’s spirit world. 
Some, including officials at the DLC 
itself, argue that Vermont's liquor con- 
trol system works fine and doesn't need 
fixing. They contend that Vermont, like 
other control states, has done a better 
job than “open states” of reducing over- 
consumption and keeping high-proof 
spirits out of the hands of minors. 

Moreover, privatization opponents 
also say that any financial benefits — 
notably, higher tax revenues reaped 
from greater liquor sales, the eliminated 
costs of staffing and maintaining a state 
warehouse, and the one-time windfall 
of selling off all its inventory — would 
be short-lived. They contend that such 
gains would be more than offset by other 
public health and safety costs, including 
higher rates of alcoholism, drunk driv- 
ing and more emergency room visits. 

Hogan points to Maine, which priva- 
tized its liquor wholesaling in 2004, and 
Washington, which fully privatized in 
2012. In both states, there’s evidence that 
competition decreased, consumer prices 
increased, and many small retailers and 
artisan distillers got squeezed out 

Vermont has considered privatizing 
before; the legislature mandated stud- 
ies in the 1990s and again in 2004. The 
state paid $50,000 for the last one, from 
Virginia-based Management Analysis, 
Incorporated, which suggested ways of 
improving efficiency in the DLC’s ware- 
house but made no recommendation to 
abandon the control-state model. 

Auditor Hoffer 

I lrinilfM decided to give the 
lihllM matter another look. 

Last November, he 
issued a report with 
the unsexy title 
“Liquor Control 
System: Fiscal Impact 
of Privatization 
Projected as Neutral, 
but DLC Could 
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Take Other Actions That May Increase 
Profits." In it, Hoffer didn’t come out 
for or against privatization, which may 
explain why lawmakers, and the press, 
greeted the report with a collective 

But the analysis did raise a fundamen- 
tal question: Is the sale of liquor a “core 
function” of state government, akin to 
plowing streets and patroling highways? 
If not, Hoffer suggested, then lawmak- 
ers should reconsider whether private 
industry can do the job safely, efficiently 
and more profitably for taxpayers. 

Doing so, Hoffer acknowledged, 
would leave a lot of cash on the barrel: 
In fiscal year 2013, the DLC took in 
nearly $30 million in net liquor revenue, 
$18 million of which went to the general 
fund, $12 million to run its operations. 
Between 2003 and 2013, liquor sales 
at state-controlled stores contributed 
more than $167 million to state coffers. 

Although the report doesn’t say as 
much, in a recent interview Hoffer 
pointed out that his office was “inten- 
tionally conservative” in its calculations 
of the fiscal impact of privatization. 
Hoffer said he didn’t want to make 
any “risky or imprudent assumptions 
about what the fiiture might hold” if 
liquor sales were privatized. But he sug- 
gested that liquor tax revenues could 
be significantly higher because private 
wholesalers and retailers would have 
more incentives to sell more booze than 
state-controlled stores do now. 

Part of the problem, Hoffer explained, 
is that owners of many state liquor out- 
lets have little incentive to move their 
product, because that’s not where they 
make most of their money. Most state 
liquor stores are located within larger 
retail outlets that also sell beer, wine and 
other groceries. Liquor is just another 
product to get customers in the door. 

COP AND COMPETITOR 

802 Beverage, Wine & Spirits is a 
relatively new state liquor outlet that 
opened last September in the Ethan 
Allen Shopping Center on North Avenue 
in Burlington. Formerly known as 
Merola’s, it was previously located about 
a half mile north of its current location. 

Shoppers there can choose from an 
impressive selection of local, domestic 
and imported beers, wines, ciders and 
other alcoholic beverages. With more 
than twice the space of its old location, 
the store also has racks of domestic and 
imported wines. 











TOP 2014 STORES 


Three of the top four 
most profitable liquor 
outlets in Vermont 
are in Chittenden 
County, though 
those in Manchester, 
Barre, Bennington 
and Rutland are also 
keeping the booze 
flowing. 


The liquor bottles, meanwhile, are 
tucked away to one side of the store and 
segregated from the rest of the retail 
operation like the adult-movie section 
of a video store. There are no posters or 
other promotional material aggressively 
marketing spirits. 

How do retailers like 802 Beverage 
get into the booze business? Basically, 
storeowners apply for a license to 
sell distilled spirits on their premises. 
Whether they receive DLC approval is 
based in part on their proximity to other 
agent stores and potential sales growth 
in that area. Hogan said the DLC does 
market research to determine whether 
a new outlet will generate additional 
revenue for the state or simply pull 


be measured objectively because no 
standards have ever been established. 

Nevertheless, in 2013, nearly three- 
quarters of the state’s 78 existing stores 
at the time earned incentive commis- 
sions totaling $1 million. Contracts 
with state agents are initially awarded 
for one year at a time but can eventu- 
ally increase to three- and five-year 
contracts. Hoffer characterized such switching to a privatized model 
arrangements as “entitlements," adding say so publicly, because they’i 
that, short of flagrant and repeated rules 
violations, “the people who have them 
are good for life." 

At the same 
stores don’t have 
game, largely because they don’ 
the liquor bottles on their shelves 
those are owned by the state until a 


research that says that spirits require 
greater control than beer and wine. 
There’s no reason not to follow the beer 
and wine path and license it rather than 
control it.” 

Vermont grocers, club and tavern 
owners or restaurateurs are not clamor- 
ing to privatize liquor sales. Then again, 
who acknowledge the benefits of 


y of 


lvokingthe DLC’s i 
Most of the Vermont beer and wine 
distributors contacted for this story 
le, though, agent either didn’t return calls or declined to 
lot of skin in the comment on the record. But, as one sug- 
gested privately, “every distributor in the 
state” would jump at the opportunity to 
also sell booze; they already have the 



;r buys them — and thus have little staff, trucks, delivery routes, franchise 
arrangements and retailer relationships. 
Nevertheless, this distributor wouldn’t 
liquor agents do a poor job of selling belly up to the bar and push that agenda 
spirits, Hoffer suggested there’s publicly. 

“You have to understand. They are 
our police,” he explained, referring to 
the DLC and its enforcement authority. 
“And our police are also our competitor.” 


sales away 
from another 

that respect, state 
liquor sellers are buff- 
ered from the normal 
pressures of market 
competition. 

Once they're licensed, 
agent stores eam a fixed 
6.7 percent base commis- 
sion on the liquor they sell 
and can also collect up to 
an additional 1.5 percent in 
“incentive commissions,” 
which the DLC determines 
based on 12 performance fac- 
tors. Those include whether 
the store is clean and well 
organized, whether it routinely 
checks IDs for underage buyers, 
how well it manages inventory 
and whether it meets state- 
determined sales goals based on 
past historic data for that area. 

But as Hoffer pointed out 
in his report, 11 of those 12 
performance categories cannot 


little incentive for them to focus 
on their liquor operations over 
the rest of their retail business. 

“Return [on investment] is 
always — it has to be and should 
be in a capitalist system — a 
function of risk,” he explained. “If 
something doesn’t sell, you don't care, 
because it's not your money sitting on 
the shelf.” 

Hoffer sees "some inconsistency, if 
not hypocrisy” in the fact that the DLC 
already licenses private businesses to 
sell beer and wine. Except for restric- 
tions on their hours of operation and 
the age of customers to whom they can 
sell, those licensees essentially can do 
whatever they want to move their prod- 
ucts. As such, Hoffer sees no substantive 
difference between distilled spirits and 
other alcoholic beverages 

Following the 
convinced that 
increased liquor 
sales would 
automatically 
lead to greater 
social ills, such as 
more DUIs and 
overconsumption. 

“College stu- 
dents can go out 
and buy as much 
beer as they want 
and still fall out 



A SPIRITED DEFENSE 

The DLC’s administrative headquarters 
doesn't call attention to itself at the 
terminus of Green Mountain Drive 
in Montpelier, just beyond Green 
Mountain Power’s solar panels. The 
interior is another story: Along with 
their family photos, many staffers 
proudly display Vermont-made 
products such as Sapling maple liqueur, 
Barr Hill Gin, WhistlePig rye and Silo 
vodka at their workstations. 

For decades, the DLC attracted little 
attention or scrutiny from lawmakers or 
answers to neither the leg- 
the governor but to the ap- 
pointed members of 
the Vermont Liquor 
Control Board. But 
five months after 
Hoffer’s report, 
the Burlington Free 
Press discovered 
the department 
had been making 
undocumented 
overtime payments 
to William Goggins, 
the DLC’s director 
of education, licens- 
ing and enforce- 
That policy, 




Cashing Out? 


approved by Hogan, drew condemna- 
tion from the governor and prompted 
two legislative investigations. Neither 
Goggins nor Hogan was accused of any 
misconduct, but shortly after the series 
of negative articles, the commissioner 
announced his retirement. 

A Howard Dean appointee who’s 
worked for the DLC for 17 years, Hogan 
is still on the job — through at least the 
end of June — and seemed no worse for 
the wear in a recent interview. Dressed 
in a sharp suit and tie, and with his salt- 
and-pepper beard cropped closely, the 
68-year-old looked like he stepped out 
of a glossy magazine ad for a top-shelf 
single-malt Scotch. 

Hogan stands behind his decision to 
authorize his staff’s overtime pay. As 
he put it, “We had a need to do certain 
work, and the overtime accomplished 
it." But he said he hoped that lawmak- 
ers wouldn't use the controversy as a 
justification to upend Vermont's liquor- 
control system. 

Hogan pointed to data compiled by 
the National Alcohol Beverage Control 
Association showing that, historically, 
control states generate two to three 
times more revenue per gallon of liquor 
sold than do “open” states — even 
though control-state consumers buy less 
alcohol. Since the state buys in bulk and 
has no middleman, i.e., the wholesaler, 
it can make more money per bottle and 
still offer consumers reasonable prices. 

“We also believe we’re more respon- 
sible sellers of alcohol than the private 
sector is,” he added. “Alcohol consump- 
tion is lower in control states than it is in 
open states, across the board.” 

Does that mean Vermont has a prob- 
lem with the way beer, wine, cider and 
other alcoholic beverages are marketed 
and sold? Not necessarily, Hogan clari- 
fied. But he pointed to a row of cans on 
a shelf behind his desk, many of which 
are alcoholic beverages that look like 
soft drinks. He suggested that such 
products, which often contain high 
concentrations of sugar and caffeine, are 
deliberately formulated and packaged to 
appeal to underage drinkers. 

Unlike distilled spirits, which must 
first undergo a state review process to 
determine whether they're “appropri- 
ate” for sale in Vermont liquor stores 
— for example, grain alcohol isn’t sold 
in Vermont stores due to its high-proof 
content — these products can be offered 
anywhere beer and wine are sold. 

“Whenever privatization comes up, 
it’s all about the revenue side. It’s never 
about the public safety or public health 
side. That always gets stuck in the back- 
ground,” Hogan said. “That’s what hap- 
pened out in Washington State” 


In November 

2011, Washington 
voters overwhelm- 
ingly approved 
Citizen Proposition 
1183, which effec- 
tively ended the 
state’s 78-year-old 
monopoly on liquor 
sales. On June 1, 

2012, Washington 
became the first 
state since the end of 
Prohibition to fully 
dismantle its liquor- 
control system. The 
campaign was backed 
by large national 
retailers, especially 
Costco Wholesale 
Corporation, which 
spent about $20 
million convincing 
voters in its home 
state that private 

industry would bring more competition, 
lower prices and better selection. 

But Washington consumers may have 
been slipped a mickey. As the Seattle 
Times reported last year, the average 
cost of a liter of liquor, after taxes, was 
$24.39 — up from $21.19 before privati- 
zation. One study, by the nonprofit Tax 
Foundation, found that Washington 
consumers were paying more than $35 
per gallon for spirits, up by more than 
$8.50 pre-privatization. 

“In Vermont, what would we 
gain if we went from 80 stores to 
1,200? Nothing,” Hogan argued. “In 
Washington, the consumer was basi- 
cally sold a bill of goods. They don’t have 
cheaper prices. They have higher prices 
and less selection.” 

They also have major “border bleed.” 
Published reports indicate that privati- 
zation prompted Washington consum- 
ers to begin driving to neighboring 
Oregon and Idaho to purchase cheaper 
booze. One Idaho business even set up 
shop right at the state line to capitalize 
on the flow of Washingtonians. 

Small Vermont businesses, especially 
those along the New Hampshire border, 
already have two strikes against them. 
Whereas New Hampshire has no tax at 
all on liquor, Vermont has a 25 percent 
tax built into the retail price, plus a 
bottle deposit and 6 percent sales tax. 

LOCAL TOLL 

Privatization would likely put the 
squeeze on small liquor outlets 
in Vermont. Another potentially 
endangered species: local artisan 
distillers. Under the current system, 



they have been 
“growing at a very 
nice rate,” according 
to Marcia Gardner, 
the DLC’s director of 
sales and marketing. 
“We'd probably see 
some of them go out 
of business, because 
they wouldn’t have 
the distribution 
channels available to 
them that they have 
now through us.” 
(See infographic, 
page 34). 

Many of 

Vermont’s 18 craft 
distillers agree. 
Duncan Holaday is 
founder and master 
distiller at Dune’s 
Mill, which pro- 
duces 1,000 to 2,000 

ally from its St. Johnsbury distiller)'. 
When he opened his first distillery 17 
years ago, there were virtually no other 
small spirits producers in Vermont, and 
the DLC “didn’t know what to do with 

Since then, Holaday has helped other 
artisan distilleries get up and running; 
he founded Vermont Spirits Distilling 
Co. in Quechee and designed the still at 
Caledonia Spirits in Hardwick. While 
Holaday admitted he’s “no expert on 
liquor control,” he said the DLC has been 
“a very positive force” for the growth of 
small producers, enabling them to get 
on the shelves of Vermont liquor stores 
alongside multinational brands. 

“I like where we are now," he said. “I 
think it’s been a good thing for Vermont 

Todd Hardie, founder and owner of 
Caledonia Spirits, said the DLC has been 
“incredibly responsive” to the needs of 
Vermont producers, allowing them to 
sell from their own premises and at up 
to 10 different farmers markets each 
year. He said it would be a mistake to 
mess with a system that has brought 
“fair prices for consumers” and “care- 
ful regulation and control to a product 
that deserves to be managed carefully.” 
Jettisoning that system for private in- 
dustry, Hardie concluded, “would only 
hurt our state.” 

Michael Hodge, national sales man- 
ager for WhistlePig Rye Whiskey in 
Shoreham, agreed that the DLC’s sup- 
port for Vermont producers has been 
“really spectacular” in encouraging 
growth in his company’s sales — from 
1,000 cases in 2010 to more than 16,000 


But Hodge, who markets WhistlePig 
in 30 other states as well as Canada, 
the UK, Taiwan and Australia, all of 
which have different regulatory models, 
also acknowledged downsides to the 
control-state model. They include the 
“blessing and curse” of standardized 
pricing statewide, which doesn’t allow 
consumers to shop around for bargains. 

Additionally, because Vermont’s bars 
and restaurants must buy their liquor 
directly from the state, Hodge said it 
makes it more difficult for him to get 
WhistlePig on the shelves or introduce 
bartenders and their staff to the product. 

“Most of the time,” he admitted, “we 
don’t even know where [in Vermont] 
WhistlePig is carried and where our 
best accounts are,” which is information 
he routinely gathers in other states and 
countries. 

Some restaurateurs see clear advan- 
tages to letting private industry take 
over — assuming, they caution, it’s done 
correctly and profitably for taxpayers. 

Burlington restaurateur Tim 
Halvorson has seen many changes since 
he got his first liquor license 35 years 
ago. Notably, Vermont’s blue laws that 
restricted the sale of alcohol on Sundays 
have since been abolished. 

Halvorson said he would prefer to 
buy his booze wholesale, as he does 
with beer and wine, which would make 
Vermonters' wining and dining experi- 
ence more affordable. “I’m not someone 
who thinks the state does a bad job of it,” 
said the owner of Halvorson’s Upstreet 
Cafe and E.B. Strong’s. “But if it’s some- 
thing the private sector can do better 
and save the state money, then I’d be all 
for it.” 

For his part, Hogan agreed with some 
of Hoffer's conclusions in the auditor’s 
report — notably, that certain ware- 
house operations could be streamlined 
and that the DLC could do a better job 
of gathering more timely data on sales 

But such modernizations, he con- 
tended, can still be done within the 
framework of the control-state model. 
He points to the DLC’s new, $4 million 
point-of-sale computer system, which 
is scheduled to roll out this fall. That 
system, Hogan suggested, will be “a life- 
changer” for retailers and will “make 
the consumer so happy.” 

“Really, what’s the citizen of Vermont 
going to gain by [privatization]?” he 
asked rhetorically. “More problems on 
the roads? More underage drinking? 
Higher prices? Today, Vermont consum- 
ers cannot say, ‘I do not have enough 
places to buy alcohol.’” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Bogged Down 

Off Trail: Exploring the state's lesser-known natural niches with the Vermont Center for Ecostudies 




II xcuse me. I’ve got a fly in ray 

mouth.” Kent McFarland, 
conservation biologist at 
the Vermont Center for 
Ecostudies, politely pauses to expecto- 
rate one of the countless black flies that 
besiege him as he stands on the board- 
walk at Mollie Beattie Bog. 

Though probably the most numerous 
and noisome of all the organisms that 
dwell in this swampy, remote area, the 
black flies may be its least interesting. 
Look past them, and you’ll find a fasci- 
nating ecosystem that seems entirely out 
of place in Vermont. 

Even flatlanders know that Vermont 
is rich in forest, farmland and montane 
habitats. But the state’s 9,600 square 
miles contain great geological, eco- 
logical and biological diversity, with 
curious and extraordinary niches scat- 
tered everywhere. In this new monthly 
series, Seven Days joins the research- 
ers at Norwich’s Vermont Center for 
Ecostudies to explore some of those 
off-the-beaten-track ecosystems. 

For our first ecological excursion 
with VCE, McFarland suggested we visit 
this Northeast Kingdom bog, because 
it’s unlike any other in the state. Nestled 
deep in the vast, federally managed Silvio 
0. Conte National Fish and Wildlife 
Refuge, the 70-acre bog was named for 
the first female director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Beattie also served 
as deputy secretary of Vermont's Agency 
of Natural Resources; she died of brain 
cancer in 1996 at the age of 49. 

The Champion Paper Company once 
owned the forested land surrounding 
Beattie’s eponymous bog. In 1997, the 
company sold it to the federal govern- 
ment, which still permits responsible 
logging there. The roads that lead to the 
bog are lined with stacks of fragrant, 
recently harvested spruce. 

In a nod to conservationism, 
Champion constructed a simple (and 
handicap-accessible) wooden boardwalk 
that extends some 200 feet into the 
dense peat mat. From the boardwalk, one 
can easily see most of the bog’s unusual 
natural features, although most of the in- 
formational signs have long since faded. 

Most likely created some 13,000 years 
ago by the gouging action of a passing gla- 
cier, the bog derives its waters not from 
the nearby Nulhegan River but from 
rainfall and snowmelt. As aquatic plants 


gradually spread out, died off and settled 
into sediment, the tannins released by 
their decay turned the bog’s water more 
and more acidic. Soon a floating carpet 
composed mostly of sphagnum moss 
extended across the bog. 

Today, that moss is dense enough 
to support the weight of thousands of 
black spruce trees that raggedly jut up 
everywhere, some more than 80 feet 
tall. McFarland estimates that some 
of them are 120 years old, and that the 
bog is so food-poor that younger spruces 
will "stunt themselves” for decades, 
waiting for older trees to die and free up 
valuable nutrients. 


Like all of the bog's vegetation, the 
numerous black spruce and tamarack 
trees have evolved to survive in this chal- 
lenging environment. So severely does 
it tax flora that one can easily identify 
the “line in the sand” that other native 
trees — birches, firs and other spruces — 
cannot cross, unequipped as they are to 
cope with the water's low pH. “There’s 
balsam fir along the edge, but as soon as 
it gets too acidic, it gets outcompeted by 
the black spruce,” says McFarland. 

The acidic peat-soil is known as 
muskeg — a term usually reserved for 
similar habitats in Canada and Alaska — 
and everything strange and wonderful 


about the Mollie Beattie Bog can be 
traced back to its effects. Because the 
environment demands so much of its 
resident flora and fauna, those organ- 
isms evolve with a degree of specializa- 
tion that renders them unable to survive 
beyond the bog’s boundaries. 

The bog abounds in various types of 
sedges, most of them thin and undistin- 
guished grassy plants. Rare in Vermont, 
they’re an important part of the bog’s 
ecosystem. A showier type of sedge is 
the aptly named hare’s-tail cottongrass. 
Each of its reedy stalks is topped with a 
fluffy, white tussock. The breeze is slight 
on the day of our visit (a pity: it’s the only 
thing that staves off the black flies), but 
when it does rustle the cottongrass, the 
stalks' snowy sway is mesmerizing. 

As a bog novice, I’m first drawn to the 
plant that draws the most attention to 
itself. Many of the flowers of the early- 
blooming Rhodora (genetically and lin- 
guistically related to the rhododendron) 
have wilted by the time of our early 
June visit, but plenty of its bright-purple 
flowers remain, standing out like neon 
signs. But for these and a few other small 
exceptions — notably the tiny, sky-blue 
spring azure butterfly — the bog’s color 
scheme runs to gray-green. Noticing, 
much less identifying, its residents can 



be challenging, so I’m fortunate to have 
McFarland as a guide. 

Even I, however, manage to spot the 
bog’s flashiest resident The insectivo- 
rous pitcher plant, usually associated 
with the southern and western United 
States, is ubiquitous here. Many of the 
plants are robust enough to stretch their 
leaves into two-foot-diameter rosettes. 

The pitcher plant is nifty in an 
eighth-grade-science-class way, but 
there's much more to it, McFarland ex- 
plains. In this highly unusual ecosystem, 
the pitcher plant creates its own unique 
micro environment. 

"The cool thing about these pitcher 
plants — well, there’s a lot of cool things 
about them — is that there’s a whole little 
world inside that pitcher,” McFarland 
says. “Inside the water, there’s a mos- 
quito that's specially adapted to survive 
that water. And there’s a rotifer and 
other single-celled organisms that are 
breaking down stuff that falls in there. 
And there’s an ant that feeds on a sweet 
liquid around the edge of the leaves. On 
top of that, there are two moths that only 
feed on that plant. One of them feeds on 
the leaves, and one of them feeds on the 
roots underground.” 

As he discusses the plant's curious 
biology, McFarland becomes more and 
more passionate. This is exactly the 
kind of thing that fascinates the self- 
proclaimed “nature geek,” whose name 
and voice may be familiar to listeners 
of Vermont Public Radio’s “Outdoor 

Though he can wax rhapsodic about 
weird plants, McFarland is most keen on 
the winged inhabitants of the bog. Not 
birds — butterflies. Lepidoptery is his 
professional specialty, and he’s tasked 
us with spotting, if we can, the rare jutta 
arctic. This small, brown-gray butterfly 
resides in bog habitats but has rarely 
been spotted south of Canada. 

The larvae of the jutta arctic feed on 
the bog's abundant sedge, which grows 
in no nearby locales. In this way, the 
insect is effectively a prisoner of its own 
ecological niche. “That thing has been 
trapped here since its cousins went way 
north as the plants receded northward 
with the glacier,” McFarland says. “They 
kept going, following that habitat, and 
it stayed here on its little spaceship. 
They’re stuck here.” 

Armed with binoculars, a camera 
with a dual macro flash bracket, and un- 
dauntable optimism, McFarland trudges 
among the peaty hummocks in search of 
the tiny insect that's pretty much the 
same color as everything else in the bog. 
Soon enough, he spots a pair of them, 
twisting about in a midair mating ritual. 

But the rookie pulls in the biggest catch 


AS A BOG NOVICE. 

I NI FIRST DRAWN TO THE 
PLANTTHATDRAWSTHEMOST 
ATTENTION TO ITSELF. 


of the day. As McFarland photographs 
the first pair, I notice another couple of 
insects alighting on a chest-high branch 
of a small black spruce. They don’t fly 
off as I approach, and I soon learn why. 
This is a mating pair, and the creatures 
are so wrapped up in their entomological 
nookie that nothing disturbs them. 

This is pay dirt for McFarland, who 
can barely believe our good fortune. 
So far as he knows, he says, no one has 
ever photographed a mating pair of jutta 
arctic butterflies. For the next 20 min- 
utes, he and a Seven Days photographer 
invade the insects’ arboreal bedroom to 
snap image after image. 

Meanwhile, I muck about in the 
rubber boots I’ve been advised to wear, 


testing the resilience of the spongy 
carpet of moss. I have a much richer 
understanding of this peculiar ecosystem 
than I did an hour earlier, but nothing 
explains away its essential strangeness. 
A two-and-a-half-hour drive away, at 
roughly the same latitude, milkweed and 
sumac have pushed through the sandy 
soil of my backyard, which is visited by 
nothing more unusual than humming- 
birds and skunks. 

Hard to believe I’m in the same 

This is the first in an occasional series 
of stories in which Seven Days joins 
researchers from the Vermont Center for 
Ecostudies in exploring some ofVermont's 
lesser-known ecosystems. 
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A s iconic gospel divas go, Mavis 
Staples is one humble lady. In 
a recent 25-minute interview 
with Seven Days, she repeat- 
edly returned to one theme in particular: 
how grateful she is for, well, pretty much 
everything, including her memory, her 
music, her friends, her time with Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. and, most of all, 
her late father, Pops Staples. 

Indeed, the 75-year-old Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame inductee has had much to 
be thankful for of late. She’s just released 
a stirring new EP with up-and-coming 
young singer and producer Son Little, 
Your Good Fortune. Earlier this year, 
with the help of Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy 
and his son, Spencer, Staples realized an 
album some 15 years in the making: the 
final, posthumous Pops Staples album 
Don't Lose This. 

In the years leading up to those 
achievements, Staples enjoyed some- 
thing of a career renaissance with two 
Tweedy-produced albums: One True 
Vine in 2013 and You Are Not Alone in 
2010. The latter album scored her a 
2011 Grammy Award for best Americana 
album. Incredibly, it was her first 
Grammy win, coming 61 years after she 
began her career as a member of the 
Staple Singers in 1950. 

With that group. Staples became a 
musical and cultural force. Rooted in 
gospel tradition but achieving main- 
stream crossover success, the Staple 
Singers — who also included her father, 
brother and two sisters, in various itera- 
tions — were arguably the most popular 
spiritually based musical act in American 
history. They were also the most cultur- 
ally important. Owing to Pops’ friend- 
ship with Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
whom the group accompanied at rallies 
and speeches all over the country, the 
Staple Singers were the musical voice of 
the American civil rights movement. 

In advance of Staples' headlining 
performance at the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival on Friday, June 12, Seven 
Days spoke with her by phone from 
Chicago to ask about her recent albums, 
her remarkable life story and that time 
some scruffy kid named Bob Dylan 
asked to marry her. 


SEVEN DAYS: I was tickled to see 
that Son Little produced your new 
record. He's great. How did you two 
get together? 

MAVIS STAPLES: Andy Kaulkin [head 
of Anti-Record Label] was here, and 
we were trying to figure out where I 
should go next. He had some videos 
on his phone he started playing. And I 
let them all go past until he got to Son 
Little. I said, “Wait a minute, Andy. 

Who is that?" And he said, "Son Little.” 
I cracked up and started jiving him 
about the name. 

But this kid has so much soul in his 
voice. We met after a show in New York, 
and we sat in a car and talked. He sent 
a song called “Your Good Fortune," and 
I loved it. Three weeks later, he sent 
“Fight,” and I said, “Oh, my God.” I was 
having fits because I loved the song so 
much. I'm just crazy about Son Little. 

SD: With good reason. 

MS: I don’t see him enough, though. He 
was supposed to be in Austin, Texas, 
when they did the premiere of my 
documentary [Mavis!, released in 2015]. 
I thought I was going to see him then, 
but I think he got lost in the parties and 
I missed him. [Laughs.] 

SD: That's easy to do in Austin. 
Speaking of the documentary, was it 
a surreal experience to see your life 
on the big screen? 

MS: Yes! I didn’t think I was going to 
go see that. I don’t even like to listen to 
my records with other people. I said, 

“I can’t sit in that movie theater and 
watch myself on the screen." But it was 
so hip and so interesting, I was all in it. 

I thought it came out really, really nice. 

I can’t wait for my friends to see it. 

SD: You've told your story many, 
many times. And it seems like you 
are asked a lot about the same 
things over and over. Is there 
anything people don't ask you that 
you wish they would? 

MS: Sometimes I get new questions. 

But it's really OK. I'm just glad I 
remember everything! [Laughs] I’m just 
so grateful that my memory is so good. 
As I tell those stories, I can still see us. 


To me it’s a movie that I’m seeing all 
the time. And I’m glad about that. 

SD: Well, it's a great story. So you 
have the new EP and the records 
with Jeff Tweedy. But I imagine 
being able to put together Don't 
Lose This was uniquely satisfying. 
MS: Oh, my God. Actually, that was 
supposed to be the Staple Singers’ last 
recording. And it is, because we’re 
singing background for Pops. But when 
we learned Pops was sick, we said, 
“Let’s let Daddy do this. Let’s let this be 
Daddy's album.” 

There were some parts where he 
wasn't playing like he usually would, or 
he left some empty spaces. And this is 
what I needed Tweedy for, to tweak it 

After Pops passed [in 2000], there 
was nothing on the radar from any of 
us, from me, from the Staple Singers. I 
didn’t know where to go. But then I got 
started again, and I said, “Well, now I 
can get Pops’ music out. I've made some 
headway.” I hadn't let anyone hear it for 
15 years. But I knew what I had to do. 

We were home one night [before Pops 
passed], and Pops said, “Mavis, bringthe 
music. Let me hear it.” So I took it to his 
room and left. After a while I went back 
to see how he liked it. He said, his voice 
was very soft, “Mavis, don’t lose this.” 
That was his last request to me. 

I play it every day. But on Father’s 
Day, I’m gonna play it loud as can be, 
and me and Pops are gonna celebrate. 
Yes, indeed. 

SD: Switching gears, I was surprised 
to learn that you won your first 
Grammy fairly recently. I Figured you 
would have won at least one before 
now. 

MS: That was amazing. The first time 
we were nominated, the one we felt like 
we should get, “I’ll Take You There" 
(1972), that record was the biggest 
record of the year, almost for two years. 
When they said, “And the winner is 
... ‘Papa Was a Rollin’ Stone.'” We just 
sunk. But my father told us, “Listen, 
you all hold your heads up. I don’t want 
you sulkin’ for not winning a Grammy. 

A Grammy is not what you’re singing 
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for. That’s an award. And you all are 
singing for your just reward." 

After that, I just put the Grammy out 
of my mind. Because, just like Pops said, 
that was not what I was singing for. 

So when I was up [for a Grammy] 
in 2011, 1 didn’t really want to go. But 1 
went, and the guy who was announcing 
was that guy [Bobby] McFerrin, the guy 
who sings that [sings] “Don’t worry, be 
happy." [Laughs] So I said, “Oh, Lordy! 
That's him doin' this!” When he called 
my name, I got weak in the knees. I just 
couldn’t believe it. But I’m just grateful 
that, before I leave this world, I have my 
one Grammy. And that’s good enough 
for me. 

SD: Well, it took 'em long enough. 

MS: It sure did! Just like Pops said, 
“You’re not singin’ for no Grammy.” And 
he was right. And I'm still not singing 
for no Grammy. Tweedy and I were 
nominated again. And I was hoping 
they’d let Tweedy win. But he couldn’t 
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come up against that guy ... Ferraro? 
Ferrari? 

SD: Pharrell? 

MS: Yeah! He was coming with [sings] 
“I’m so happy.” [Laughs] I said, “All this 
happiness and we can’t win, Tweedy!” 

SD: I love that you call him "Tweedy.' 

MS: I had “Don’t worry, be happy,” and 
he had that. Maybe Son Little can win. 

I can't wait to hear his album. Have you 
heard this one “O Mother”? 

SD: Oh, yeah. 

MS: Oh, my God. There’s so much 
truth in it. They need to be playing that 
With so much going on, they need to be 
playing that. 

You know, I’m looking at the world 
seeing the ’60s all over again. When I 
see the news ... these young men, young 
black men, and white men, too, they 
need to hear “O Mother.” 

SD: The opening line of the song 
almost seems like a callback to the 
Staple Singers' song "Why? (Am I 
Treated So Bad)." 


MS: Yes! There’s so many good lines in 
there. He’s telling such a truth. [Sing?] 
“O mother, why do they treat me like 
I’m not a man?” And that’s the way it's 
going today. I like when he says, “O 
mother, you taught me how to behave.” 

I haven’t heard that word, “behave,” in 
I don’t know when. I said, “This dude is 
country.” 

SD: Songs like "Why? (Am I Treated 
So Bad)' are just as relevant now as 
they were 40, 50 years ago. On the 
one hand, it's a testament to their 
staying power. But on the other, it 
means that things haven't really 
changed all that much. 

MS: No. No, they haven’t. Like I said, 

I’m seeing the ’60s all over again. I’ve 
known it for a while. We didn’t finish. 
Dr. King didn’t finish. There’s so much 
more to be done. But since that time, 
we’ve had no real leaders, no one 
speaking up. I’ve always tried to keep 
in my music. That’s the only way I can 
help, to sing a song about it. 

That song turned out to be Dr. King’s 
favorite song. We used to sing before 


he would speak. And Dr. King would 
tell Pops, “Now, Stapes, you’re gonna 
sing my song tonight, right?” And Pops 
would say, “Oh, yes, Doctor. We’re gonna 
sing your song.” 

So I tell you, I’m grateful for my life, 
for what my father and what my family 
has stood for. And intend to continue for 
as long as I have my voice. I’m going to 
keep my father's legacy alive. He started 
this. He started it all. And when he saw 
Dr. King, met Dr. King, he said, “Listen, 
y’all. I like this man. And I think if he can 
preach it, we can sing it.” And we haven’t 
stopped. 

SD: Amen to that. Last question: 

Do you ever wonder how your life 
might've been different if you had 
said yes to Bob Dylan? 

MS: [Laughs] Yes! Oh, yes. I wonder 
about that. Recently I’ve been 
wondering about it more and more. 

But I’ve often wondered, What if I had 
married Bobby ? Because I did like him 
a lot. Where would I be today, if we’d 
had some li’l crumb crushers and we 
had three or four? We woulda had us a 


group, the Dylan-Staples, or whatever 
we’d have called ’em. 

SD: That'd be a heck of a band. 

MS: I tell ya. But I often wonder where 
we would be today had I married Bob 
Dylan. I think we would have done 
OK. We were both young. But that 
was the thing. I was too young. I told 
him, “Bobby, I don’t know how to be 
married. My older sister’s not even 
married yet.” And that was the thing ... 
with a black family, period. The older 
sister has to get married first. But the 
thought of marriage scared me. I was 18, 
19 years old. 

But we stayed friends. When we run 
into each other, we talk. And I tell him, 
“Hey, player.” And he says [creaky voice], 
“Mavis, I’m not a player.” And I say, “Oh, 
yes, you are.” [Laughs] Yes, indeed. © 

INFO 
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much in our farm practice,” she said. 
Inspecting each carcass from the inside 
out, cutting through muscle and tendon, 
fat and bone, allows her to see how her 
studies ir 


THE ROOM COMES 
ALVE DURING 
THESE MEALS. 

ALESSANDRA RELLINI 


skittered away from 
the beast, but one man 
reached down and gave her 
a heart)' scratch. The animal 
snorted and squealed with pleasure. 
“That’s the mating pen,” Rellini said. 
“They’re in there getting ... serviced.” 

The petite pig farmer’s 20 breeding 
along with two boars, a modest 
flock of sheep and a harem of chick- 
ens — represent the basis of Agricola 
Farm, which moved from leased land 
in Chittenden County to a permanent 
home in Panton in June 2014. 


nutrition and breeding 

And, while the ani- 
mals live pastured lives 
filled with vegetarian, 
non-GMO feed and lots 
of affection, Rellini’s 
bottom line is quality 
meat. While she offers 
much of that for sale 
at the Burlington and 
Jericho farmers mar- 
kets, she reserves some 
for a monthly Sunday- 
night supper club. It’s 
private, but anyone can join. Along with 
a chance to meet the meat, May’s $70 
membership fee included a five-course 
farm dinner and discounts on Agricola 
meat and any upcoming workshops. 

This reporter was on the farm to 
partake in that dinner, which Rellini 
hatched last winter with Burlington- 
based chef Richard Witting — principal 
at Firefly Catering and formerly of 
jDuino! (Duende) and Isole Supper Club. 

The dinner club’s story mirrors that 
of the farm itself. Rellini is a clinical psy- 
chologist and tenured associate profes- 
sor at the University of Vermont. Neither 
she nor her husband, Charles Hubbard, 
who oversees finances at American 
Meadows in Williston, planned to 


The operation began as a homestead become farmers. But lacking a si 


project five years ago, but the Agricola 
brood now produces about 80 piglets 
annually. Rellini — who grew up in Italy 
and learned meat cutting in Tuscany — 
butchers most of the animals herself at 
the Mad River Food Hub in Waitsfield. 

“[Butchering] has informed us so 


for reliably good Italian pork products, 
Rellini started raising pigs — and cutting 
and curing the meat — herself. 

“I wanted to bring back flavors from 
my homeland because I was missing it," 


Anatomy 
of a Dinner 


An Italian butcher and an American chef find 
common ground at Agricola Farm 
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Special Sauce 

AN ITALIAN MARKET 
COMES TO STOWE 
When sharon Herbert first 
told Seven Days about 
her plans for sauce Italian 
specialties, back in March, 
she described a homey 
take-out joint dishing 
quality Italian food just like 
Grandma used to make it. 
Now, after a few last-minute 
delays — Herbert debuted 
briefly over Memorial Day 
weekend, then closed to 
work out a few kinks — the 
vision is a reality. Located at 
407 Mountain Road in Stowe, 
Sauce officially opened for 
business on Friday, June 5. 

The shop stocks Italian 
market essentials (think 
pasta, olive oil, bread) and 
sells prepared dishes such as 
chicken Parmigiana and egg- 
plant rollatini by the pound. 
Customers can also find 
ingredients to enhance their 
home cooking. One popular 
concoction that Sauce vends 
in containers is “Sunday 
gravy”: Herbert and her staff 
simmer Italian sausages, 
braciole, beef bones and 
meatballs for hours until the 
flavors blend into a hearty 



sauce. “It was typically made 
in Italian family homes on 
Sundays,” Herbert explains, 
“hence the name.” 

Herbert, a New Jersey 
native, remembers count- 
less childhood trips to her 
resident Italian market for 
family meals, and hopes that 
Sauce will provide a similar 
experience in Vermont. 

“It’s great for people who 
are always working and just 
want to grab something to 
bring home, or for people 
who are just up [at Stowe] 
for the weekend,” she says. 

In Sauce’s earliest stages, 
Herbert reached out to Joe 
Leone, a local legend who 
owns an Italian specialty 
store in her hometown. He 
quickly became a mentor 
figure. Drawing on Leone’s 
savoir faire, Herbert offers 
homemade mozzarella and 
heaping sandwiches such as 
the Italian Stallion, a stack of 
Genoa salami, Cappy ham, 
soppressata, mortadella, 
tomatoes and banana pep- 
pers. Its fiery partner, “Hot 
Pants,” kicks up the heat with 
hot pepper relish, hot coppa, 
bianco d’oro and provolone 
picante. 

Though drinking is not 
permitted on-site, Sauce 
sells 16 Italian wines by the 
bottle. The assortment of 
reds, whites and proseccos 
selected by Herbert’s som- 
melier friend spans a price 
range of about $10 to $55. 

Sauce is open Wednesday 
through Sunday, 11 a.m. to 
7 p.m. While takeout is the 
main venture, customers 
who have trouble waiting for 
dinner can sit and snack at 
tables inside or on the deck. 

— S.B. 
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Anatomy of a Dinner « P .44 


Rellini told Seven Days by phone last 
week. “I couldn’t go another year with- 
out coppa. Then things kind of spiraled 
out of control.” 

She hosted dinner parties with 
friends and family, but “almost felt 
guilty," she recalled. “We were eating 
such good food, and our animals are 
treated so humanely. But we didn’t get 
to share it with anybody [outside of] 
our circle of friends.” When people kept 
asking to buy the meat, Rellini said the 
decision to go commercial made itself. 

She and Hubbard built the business 
on leased land in Hinesburg, Monkton 
and Williston. Four years in, the farm 
was supporting itself. They qualified for 
financing from the Vermont Economic 
Development Authority and the USDA 
Farm Sendees Agency in Middlebury, 
and bought the Panton farm last summer. 


Rellini was most interested in the 
property — 60 acres of fertile, rolling 
farmland — and the spacious, solid barn. 
But the 1850s farmhouse was perfect 
for entertaining. “This beautiful house 
had two dining rooms connected to this 
modern kitchen,” Rellini said, “and I was 
like, OK. This is it.” 

In the barn prior to the May dinner, 
Rellini walked her guests through archi- 
tectural layers of farm history. 

This section of the building — still 
whitewashed and splattered with cow 
manure — is original, she said; that over 
there, with long, corrugated cement 
floors, is newer. Here, you can see where 
the old barn burned. Rellini said her 
neighbors — many of them involved 
with the property at one time or another 
— have filled her in with tidbits from 
their own memories. “The family who 


owned the farm before us lives in the 
next house over,” Rellini said, pointing 
down the road. “The whole community 
knows this farm, so that’s nice. 

“But,” she interrupted herself, “is 
anyone hungry?” The crowd responded 
with enthusiasm, and our host took her 
leave, inviting us to convene in the house 
shortly for dinner. 

Walking back through the barn’s 
long central corridor, the guests began 
to mingle. Two men discussed the pres- 
ervation of agricultural properties from 
a structural standpoint. In the misty 
gloaming, they wandered past the hogs 
and chickens, across the road and up the 
old stone steps into the house. 

A Farmhouse Dinner 

“Should I take my shoes off?” The 
query echoed through the foyer as each 
guest entered and became aware of his 


or her muddy footwear. The question 
went unanswered. Soon we were all in 
stocking feet, taking our seats at two 
long tables set with sparkling bottles of 
San Pellegrino and many, many glasses 
— for tasting wines, water and aperitifs, 
and whatever beverages the guests 
chose to bring. 

When Rellini and Witting launched 
the meal series four months ago, they 
planned for about 28 guests. That 
number quickly expanded, filling both 
of the railroad dining rooms. But May’s 
menu, themed “The Whole Beast Nose 
to Tail," drew a smaller crowd. Many 
club regulars skipped the meal, which 
featured ears and jowls, tongue and 
heart, feet and fat. But as dinner began, 
guests chattered in gleeful anticipation 
of courses to come. 

Rellini — who transformed from 
farmer-butcher to graceful host with the 
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Under the 
Radar 

CHEF JEAN-LUC MATECAT 
TO HELM LA PUERTA NEGRA 
After going dark in 
January 2013, the space 
at 44 Main Street in 
Montpelier formerly 
known as the Black 
Door will rise again as la 
puerta necra (Spanish for 
“the black door”) later 
this summer. 

Though owned by res- 
taurateur CARLO ROVETTO, 
the new restaurant and 
night spot is not under 
the umbrella of rovetto 

BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 

restaurant group, whose 
11 eateries include four 
positive pie locations and 
piecasso in Stowe. 

According to general 
manager xavier jimenez 
(a Positive Pie alum and 
co-owner of Montpelier’s 
Buch Spieler Records 
with Knayte Lander), the 
new restaurant will serve 
inspired Latin American fare and craft 
cocktails, midday through late-night. 

jean-luc matecat — formerly of the 
inn atweathersfield, amuse at the Essex 
Resort & Spa and storied kitchens in 
Boston and Nantucket — will run the 
kitchen. Though he brings a lot of 
high-end history to the table, Matecat 
says he plans to keep La Puerta Negra's 
food fun and affordable. 

“It’s a pretty funky, colorful spot,” 
the chef says. “So we’re trying to have 
that be the theme in terms of food and 
overall attitude.” Though he’s still sort- 
ing out the details, Matecat’s “modern 
Latin” menu will pull from cuisines all 
over Latin America. Street snacks such 
as tacos, tostadas and empanadas will 
share the bill of fare with ceviches and 
heartier entrees, such as braised beef 
cheek in tamarind jus. Matecat says 
he also plans to feature alpaca meat 
from cas-cad-nac farm (with whose 
owners he recently wrapped up a book 
project) as a nod to the Andes, where 


those animals are a common source of 
protein. 

Behind the bar, Jimenez plans to 
mix Latin-inspired, booze-forward 
cocktails, such as Brazilian-style caip- 
irinhas, in keeping with the speakeasy 

A record-industry veteran, Jimenez 
says, “Music is going to be a very, very 
big part of this place.” He’s working 
with a collective of local bookers to 
“cast a wide, large net to bring local 
artists and talent in.” 

Jimenez and Matecat say La Puerta 
Negra will be open by July 3, when 
four-piece Latin soul band Xtet — all 
members of Burlington's Afinque — 
will play the first show. That opening 
happens to coincide with the capital’s 
Independence Day celebration: “It 
will feel quite celebratory, as far as the 
timing of things,” Jimenez says. 

— H.P.E. 
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2 removal of her boots — circled the room 
j“ offering petite pours of Amaro CioCiaro, 
i/> a dark and bitter liqueur befitting the 
evening’s weather. “Feel free to leave 
whatever you want on the table,” she 
-j said, preemptively dispelling guilt over 
5 uncleaned plates, then ducked back into 
i/> the kitchen. 

2 “Does anyone mind if I say grace 
° before we start?” asked Rellini’s neigh- 
bor, whom she invited after hearing his 
wife was away for the weekend. Though 
5 many at the table nodded their approval, 
z he offered thanks in silence as our 
2 hosts delivered wooden shingles laden 
with Rellini's charcuterie and Witting’s 
preserves. 

A small jelly jar held tender hunks 
of tongue meat suspended in collagen- 
rich trotter gelee. As we spooned the 
silky aspic onto bread alongside wild- 
g pheasant’s-back-mushroom conserva, 
a grilled grapes and spring grape leaves 


(harvested that day around the form), 
and slices of a peasant-y pig’s-heart pate, 
conversation wove from the fare to food 
and culture to gardening to community. 
Wine flowed and personal stories found 
their way into the chatter. 

Middlebury metalsmith Judi 
Danforth, who with her husband, Fred 
Danforth, resurrected Danforth Pewter 
in 1975, talked about her plans to es- 
tablish an edible forest garden at their 
Lincoln home. 

Outside, the landscape faded from 
a cerulean blue to deep indigo. Rellini 
placed flickering kerosene lanterns 
on the tables and talked us through 
the wines — paired by Paul Gibson at 
Burlington’s Dedalus Wine — and of- 
fered brief lessons in pork anatomy. 

Before serving bowls of carbonara, 
Rellini explained how, lacking a defined 
neck, the pig’s jowl flows into its belly 
and shares similar physiology. Italians 
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prize the jowl for its fat content and 
robust flavor. Mixed with egg and 
cheese, guanciale (often dubbed “face 
bacon" by anglophonic gastronomes) 
forms the basis of a traditional pasta 
carbonara. 

On this night, Witting nested whole 
egg yolks into mounds of Rellini’s 
hand-rolled semolina crescents. Guests 
moaned in delight as they freed the yolks 
from their membranes, flooding their 
bowls with glowing yellow richness. 

Such a pleasure would never fly in 
Italy — not because it’s not good, but 
because that’s not how it's done. “In 
Italy we are so narrow-minded,” Rellini 
said via phone, days 
later. “It's non si fa: 

We don’t do things 
like that. A lot of 
times Richard will 
say, ‘Let's do this,’ 
and I’ll be like, “No.’ 

Why? Because 
don’t do things like 
that." 

While native 
Italians still debate 
the correct way 
make carbonara, 
serving it with a 
yolk intact isn’t part 
of the equation. 

But you sometimes 
see it that way in high-end New World 
kitchens like the ones in which Witting 
plied his craft. 

Such details testify to the push-and- 
pull tension that elevates Agricola din- 
ners from tasty to fascinating. When a 
Vermont chef persuades an Italian to 
make changes to one of her homeland’s 
most iconic dishes, the resulting plate 
represents an evolution for both cooks, 
who constantly trade student and tutor 

And while Witting — who is pursu- 
ing a food-focused anthropology degree 
at UVM — has spent much of his career 
working with world cuisines, he said 
the Agricola collaboration is his first 
experience working with Italian tradi- 
tion. Rellini is willing to check her non 
si fa impulses — sometimes — to create 
a living bill of fare that honors this place 
and the people and animals that thrive 

“We’re not just trying to emulate 
traditional Italian food out of context,” 
Witting said in an interview. A meal may 
begin with specific dishes and pairings, 
but incorporating Vermont’s native 
ingredients using both cooks’ culinary 
tool kits makes each menu an adapta- 
tion rather than homage. 


“[The club] is being its own thing,” 
Witting said. 

Rellini finds meaning in the dis- 
course between her heritage and the 
place she’s chosen to build her life. “I 
am the product of my past generations,” 
she said, “but I’ve assimilated a lot from 

Post-pasta, a salad of crisp greens, 
wild-foraged lamb’s-quarters (a 
common Vermont weed) and edible 
flowers came topped with a tumble of 
crispy shredded pig’s ear. As any Italian 
will tell you, consuming a bit of greenery 
after complex carbohydrates kick-starts 
digestion, making way for the next 

After finishing 
off slices of earthy 
Cotechino sausage 
with creamy polenta 
and lentils and several 

spooned through a 
delicate, honeysuckle- 
infused panna cotta 
encased in pastry (cro- 
della Nonna, or 
“grandma pie”). Our 
hosts joined us as we 
lingered over coffee. 

“It’s nice to do this 
because you break 
down some of the 
walls," Witting said — the dinner-party 
format allows open communication be- 
tween diningroom and kitchen. 

“You trust us,” Rellini added, “and we 
make you things we think are great.” 

Full from the night’s hours-long 
gastronomic journey, guests and hosts 
chattered away long after the last plate 
was cleared, even though it was Sunday 
and many of us had miles to drive before 
bed. 

“I really think there’s something 
special in this house,” Rellini said later. 
“The room comes alive during these 
meals. People are sitting in this place 
where generations of large farming 
families sat before and talked about the 
hardships and how to make it through. 
To have two full dining rooms full of 
that energy — it gives us a high every 
time. Even when we work till midnight 
and afterwards.” She paused a moment 
to find the words: “It’s magical.” © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a train M R I. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandhrain@uvm.edu. 
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Jazz Fest 


Wednesday - Taylor Haskins Trio/9PM 


Thursday - Audrey Bernstein CD Release/9PM 

Friday - Patricia Julien Project CD Release/9PM 

Saturday - Ray Vega &. Tales from the 
Boogie Down/9PM 


- 41 Cherry St, Burlington, VT 
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f you think you know the saxophone and 
I violin, Colin Stetson and Sarah Neufeld 
I will make you think again. Both successful 
solo artists, the Montreal-based musicians 
shed their indie-rock skins when performing 
as a duo. Together, they tap into complex 
soundscapes that explore jazz, classical, 
ambient and electronica. Haunting and 
hypnotic, these instrumental compositions 
populate the recently released album 
Never Were the Way She Was. Recorded 
in a Vermont farmhouse, the record pairs 
Stetson's circular-breathing techniques on 
the sax with Neufeld's violin loops. The two 
return to their musical stomping grounds as 
part of the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 


COLIN STETSON & SARAH NEUFELD DUO 



Uncharted Waters 


The name David Gray is synonymous 
with the album White Ladder. Recorded 
in the musician's humble apartment 
studio, the record was released in 
1998 to critical acclaim, becoming a 
multiplatinum hit with seven million 
copies sold to date. Catapulted into the 
international spotlight, the British folk 
rocker faced the perennial question, 
“Where do you go from here?” Today, 
Gray's answer is, “You have to sort 
of tear up the past and let it go.” He 
does just that on Mutineers, a marked 
departure from his older work that has 
the singer-songwriter exploring new 
territory. This musical rebirth kicks off 
the 2015 Ben & Jerry's Concerts on the 
Green series. 


DAVID GRAY 


Bridging the Gaps 

It’s not the Tour de France, but the Vermont Gran Fondo 
holds its own in the world of long-distance cycling. Modeled 
after European events, this second annual pedal challenges 
riders with a 103-mile course that climbs a collective 10,600 
feet over the Appalachian, Lincoln, Brandon and Middlebury 
gaps. Sixty-nine- and 44-mile routes offer tamer versions of 
grueling ascents — the Lincoln Gap features the steepest 
paved mile in the country — and thrilling descents. Along 
the way, participants are rewarded with spectacular summer 
scenery as they cruise through verdant valleys before 
unwinding at Lincoln Peak Vineyard. 

VERMONT GRAN FONDO 



An Eye for Detail 

There must be something in the water Aimee Nezhukumatathil is drinking, 
as the poet is three for three when it comes to prize-winning publications. 


Beginning in 2003 with her collection Miracle Fruit, and most recently with 


her aptly titled 2011 release, Lucky Fish, the bard has established herself as 
a writer worth watching — and reading. The literary community agrees. 


Nezhukumatathil’s long list of professional achievements includes a 


Pushcart Prize and a National Endowment for the Arts fellowship. 

Known for accessible, straightforward verse informed by her Indian, 
Filipino and American backgrounds, Nezhukumatathil pens poems 


that take readers from science and nature to love and loss. 

AIMEE NEZHUKUMATATHIL 

JUN.11 IWOROS 





calendar 


FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 

p.m. $12. Info. 343-7160. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center. 
Hardwick. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 472-6694. 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 
TANGOFLOWI: Creator Cathy Salmons leads 

UVM SUMMER YOGA SERIES: Grounding, energiz- 


SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 

Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots un- 
Public Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 


sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders 

Center. Williston, 6 p!m. $3-10. Info, 879-6001. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoop! 

OPEN DISCUSSION: PAST LIVES. DREAMS & SOUL 


MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 
;. 22 Church St.. Burlington. 

0. 383-8104. 


THU. 11 


QUEEN CITY MEMORY CAFE: 


environment 


montreal 

MONDIAL DE LA BIERE: E 

3:30-10:30 p.m. Free to attend; $1 per tasting 
coupon. Info. 514-722-9640. 





locations. Pnces vary. Info. 514-849-3378. 


music 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MELISSA 
ALDANA & CRASH TRIO: SOLD OUT. A standout 

$25. Info, 863-5966. 

7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. Info, 775-1182. 

PUMPKIN HILL SINGERS & PIPE AND SLIPPERS: 

seminars 

FORECLOSURE PREVENTION WORKSHOP: An 

438-2303. ext. 210. 


etc. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 

preregister. Info, 985-8442. 


VALLEY FEST: A family-friendly festival fetes all 
Royalton Town Green, 3-9 p.m. Free. Info, 763-7094. 


'A NIGHT ATTHE OPERA': A pair of performers 


UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

UVM Medical Center. Burlington, 2:30-5 p.m. Free. 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 

Info. 881-7679. 

WITHERS WINERY: Sips of pinot nolr Syrah and 

Burlington, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-2368. 
WINOOSKI COCKTAIL WALK: Imbibers mingle with 


Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 233-1161. 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 

IRZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD 
WORKOUT: Students sculpt lean 

Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10. 


VINYASA FLOW: N 


PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 
Cutler Memorial Library. Plainfield. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song and 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

WHIRLIGIGS & WATER TIGERS: Explorers ages 3 to 

a.m. $8-10 per adult/child pair; $4 per additional 
YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 


MIDDLEBURY BEVERAGE CRAFT BEER & WINE 

funds for St. Mary’s School. Middlebury Town 
Hall Theater 5-8 p.m. $20; $30 per couple. Info. 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 
p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 




MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 
Church. South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 


music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MEET 
THE ARTIST: MIMI JONES: BDJF artist-in-residence 

Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863-5966. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MIMI 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: ROBERT 
RANDOLPH AND THE FAMILY BAND: Steel-guitar 

S30.50. Info. 863-5966. 

Info. 476-8188. 

STOOGES BRASS BAND: Traditional Big Easy 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $10. Info. 540-0406. 

VILLAGE HARMONY ALUMNI ENSEMBLE: Larry 

suggested donation. Info. 426-3210. 


HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 


M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218. 
PECHAKUCHA NIGHT: Abbreviated presentations 

Burlington, 6 p.m. $6. Info. 656-0750. 


7-9 p.m. $10-30. Info. 229-0492. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Ralph Fiennes plays a 


'A TOXIC EXPERIENCE: THE INSIDE STORY': 


words 

AIMEE NEZHUKUMATATHIL: The prize-winning 

Johnson. 8-9 p.m. Free. Info. 635-2727. 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Accomplished il- 

Aldrich Library, Barre. 6 p'm. Free. Info. 476-7550. 
FICTION BOOK CLUB: Readers chat about Paulo 
6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 



UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



FRI.12 

comedy 


LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC: Jokesters 



community 

CCTV 31 ST ANNIVERSARY PARTY: Uve music from 



THE CLOTHES EXCHANGE: Fashionistas update 



FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citl- 



HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 



MAGGIE'S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: Veteran knitter 



dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: BOLERO: Samir 



environment 

BLUE-GREEN ALGAE MONITOR TRAINING: See 




BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 



238-4540. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 



TECHNOLOGY ASSISTANCE: Folks ages SO and 



Burlington. 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info, 410-474-9250, 
cj@onetasteburlington.us. 

fairs & festivals 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 





#1 New York Times bestselling author 

Lev Grossman 

Tuesday, June 23 • 7pm 

Phoenix Book Burlington 

Join Lev Grossman — 
author of the Magicians 
trilogy — in conversation 
with Andrew Liptak of 
Geek Mountain State. 

Tickets available now at Phoenix Books! 

Tickets are $3 per person and include a coupon for 
35 off a book by Lev Grossman. Seating is limited. 


phoenix 


lEV smssim 1 

magjcmo 

UNO 



MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 
Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development as 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master’s in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

LeArtA. Wiore! 

a 800.654.2206 mm SAINT MICHAEL’S 

Q smcvt.edu/psych f~'ni 1 FfiF 

Q psychGsmcvt.edu graduate programs 



calendar 




June 20, 2015 
Burlington Waterfront Park 
1 0K Run • 5K Run/Walk • 1 K Kids' Fun Run 
Registration at 8AM 
Kids' Fun Run at 9AM 
Run starts at 9AM 
Register at: 

runforempowerment.o 


Empowering survivors of domestic abuse one step at a time. 


^Bia Diagnostics COMCAST 

SEVEN DAYS ®«sss,_ • >*- #» 




obsessed? 


CHECKOUT 
THE SUMMER 
EDITION 
OF NEST 
IN NEXT 
WEEK'S SEVEN 
DAYS 


Find, fix and feather things around 
your home with Nest — a stylish 
and functional special section 
in Seven Days focusing on home, 
design and real estate. 



SAT.13 

agriculture 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SWEET POTATO SLIP SALE: 



Hinesburg. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info. 861-4769, 









FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 



JUNE 

IS KNIFE MONTH 


20% OFF 

ALL REGULARLY 
PRICED-KNIVES AND 

Accessories 


[PLUS EVEN BETTER SAVINGS ON BRANDS LIKE ^ 
WUSTHOF, J.A. HENKELS, GLOBAL AND MORE. ‘ 





calendar 



Graduate Program 
in Community Mental L U 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor 
in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 

Specializations focused on clinical services and SOUttldTl 1 

administration in Integrated Community Mental Mour T4o mtlfniro 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 1 ’ cW llalllJjSi lilt! 
Youth and Families or Adults. UHiVErSity 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PREGNANCY STUDY 


This study involves 



itely 20 minute; 
■eduling, ^ 


http://j.mp/1yLwkLO 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 

COMPENSATION IS AVAILABLE 



Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 




' 


IE INFORMATION 






UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: HADAR 

Info. 865-7166. 

877-987-6487. 

MAD RIVER CHORALE: See FRI.13, Warren United 


MAGIC HAT SUMMER SESSIONS: Revelers jam out 

South Burlington, noon-5 p.m. Free. Info, 658-2739. 

MIDDLEBURY COMMUNITY MUSIC CENTER 

concert, 2 p.m. Middlebury Town Hall Theater, 

VILLAGE HARMONY ALUMNI ENSEMBLE: See 

THU.ll. Old Round Church. Richmond, 3 p.m. $5-10 

outdoors 

EARLY BIRDERS MORNING WALK: Adults and 


SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers leam the techniques 

environment 

SUSTAINABLE ENERGY SERIES: ELECTRIC CARS: 

close. Williston Old Brick Church. 6:15 p.m. Free. 


TECH HELP WITH CLIF: Folks develop skill sets 

Info. 878-6955. 


games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


8:45 p.m. Donations. Info, 683-4918. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft 


seminars 

DISCOVERING BUDDHISM STUDY GROUP: 

Center, Barnet, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 633-4136. 

sports 

WALK FOR THE ANIMALS & SK DOGGIE FUN RUN: 

accepted. Info. 585-1009. 


words 

DIANA BIGELOW & JIM STAPLETON: The memolr- 




ONENESS MEDITATION: A 

O&A with practitioner Preethi Naidu follows. All 
Souls Interfoith Gathering, Shelburne. 7-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 233-2638. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WE0.10. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Tykes get acquainted over 

Noodles. Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

'EVERY HERO HAS A STORY' SUMMER READING 
PROGRAM KICKOFF: Mayor Miro Weinberger 

865-7216. 

KIDS YOGA: Yogis ages 8 through 12 develop focus. 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC: St 


MON. 15 


MainStage, Burlington, 7 & 9:30 p.m. $57.25-67.50 


VILLAGE HARMONY ALUMNI ENSEMBLE: See 


community 

FRIENDS OF BROWNELL MEETING: Li 


NATURE CONNECTIONS: ROCKY ROAD: Exploration 

for kids 3 and under; limited space. Info. 893-5210. 


M0N.15 » P.58 



GET ON BOARD 


WND&WVS 

OPEN EVERYDAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.S40.2S29 


<?< c< % 

Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 

All Veggie Starts Half Price! 


~ Tomatoes , Peppers, and Eggplant 
~~ Squash, Melons, Pumpkins, and Cucumbers 
~~Kale, Cabbage, Cauliflower , Broccoli 
Plus, Buy 2 get 1 FREE of Assorted Pollinator Plants: Anise, 
Hyssops, Asters, Milkweeds, and more! s' 

Our CSA starts June 23, & 10 shares are / A 
^^^^^^still available— call for info./ 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho Vermont 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 


calendar 



. 

Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 


This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 

• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 


For more information, call 656-0392 


THANK YOU 
TO OUR 
SPONSORS 


s m m 

O RIDE FOR 


L fl North PC Construction 

mr % Country Pe °p |e ’ s Unrted 

™ ^ I KY rem Development 

Your community credit union JB Kennedy Associates 

Main Street Landing 
Kountry Kart Deli 
Leonardo’s Pizza 
Employee Action Council 
of General Dynamics WCAX 

Health Plans, Inc. Terry Bicycle; 


UVM Medical Cente 
Orthopedics and Rehabilitation 
Vermont Gas 






VERMONT 


Plan your visual art adventures with the 
Seven Days Friday email bulletin including: 

0 Receptions and events 

• Weekly picks for exhibits SEVEN DAYS / 

0 “Movies You Missed” •' TT 

by Margot Harrison * • y W 

• News, profiles and reviews ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 



SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW 



: LI ST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


outdoors 



seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 

sports 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners or 



talks 

HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 



'MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT: Saint Michael's 





THREADS AND THRESHOLDS': See TUE.16. 




CONTEMPORARY DANCE & FITNESS STUDIO 
FUNDRAISER: Patrons of the arts screen the 







words 

800K DISCUSSION: 'READING FAULKNER': 



INFINITE SUMMER: 'DRUGS AND DEFORMITY: 
A DUBIOUS DISTINCTION': Ambitious readers 




WED. 17 

activism 

'THE NEW JIM CROW' BOOK DISCUSSION: See 

community 

INTRODUCTION TO MULTIGENERATIONAL 
EDUCATION: A screening of the documentary 



conferences 

UVM FOOD SYSTEMS SUMMIT: See TUE.15.7:3D 


dance 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.10. 


sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: See 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.10. 

talks 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 



theater 

'MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': See TUE.16. 


words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.10. 
UNFILTERED: WINE & POETRY: Locally made vino 





AND m 

$100 OFF AN 
INDIVIDUAL 
YEARLY 
MEMBERSHIP 

PL 

$200 FAMILY/ 

COUPLES 

MEMBERSHIP 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


TOUCH DRAWING: ALIGNING 
OUR SOUL IN NATURE: Touch 


S211.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St.. 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: Spend 




Fri.. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost: $75/ 

1205 North Ave .. 3rd Boor. 
Burlington. Info: 860-6203, 

Burlington City 

Arts 

BCA 

HURLINGT0NCITYART5 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


CLAY: SCULPTURE: Discover the 


card and get the sixth visit for 
free! Weekly on Mon.. Jul. 6-Aug. 
10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $10/ 


St. Burlington. Info: 865-7766. 

JEWELRY: MIXED LEVEL: This 


ence is helpful for this open-style 

Macomber. Weekly on Tue.. Jul. 

7 -28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $140/ 
person; $126/BCA members. 


p.m. Cost; S720/person; $108/ 
Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: An 

(no class Jul. 1 31. 6-8:30 p.m. 


Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 
PAINTING: Open to all levels, this 

brushes. BCA will provide glass 

materials list online. Weekly 
Cost: $100/person; $90/BCA 
735 Church St. Burlington. Info: 



St. Burlington. Info: 865-7766. 

PHOTO: ARCHITECTURAL 


historian Britta Tonn will offer 
wonderful insights into the 
architectural history of UVM's 


p.m. Cost: $60/person; $54/ 


Green ( 1st night). BCA Center. 
135 Church St, Burlington. Info: 
865-7766. 

PHOTO: DARKROOM CRASH 


27- Aug. 4. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $750/ 
person; $7 35/BCA members. 
Location; BCA Center, 135 Church 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR: Explore 




8:30 p.m. Cost: $170/person; 
S153/BCA members. Location: 


PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 


77iu.. Jul. 9-Aug. 6. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $140/person: S726/6CA 

Studio. 250 Main St. Burlington. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
VTSBDC: Got a business idea? 


Center. Vicki Blanchard. 728-9101 

21 ST CENTURY LEADERSHIP 






HISTORY OF BASKETRY: Leam 


basket. Thu.. Jun. 25. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Location: OLLI at UVM. 322 




nido 



LEARN TO SEW AT NIOO: Take 

today! Cost: $48/3-hour c/ass; 


Fabric and Yam. 209 College St.. 



theshelburnecraftschool.org 

985-3648 




School, 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 

BLACKSMITHING: Instructor: 





Shelburne Craft School, 64 
Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
985-3648. 

CLAY HAND AND WHEEL: 

Instructor: Dasha Kalisz. This 


Weekly on Sat.. Ju/. 77-Aug. 


School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 

COMPOSITION: Instructor: 




FAMILY WHEEL AGE 10*: 




Wed.. Jut 7-29. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Cost: $170/person ; member 


985-3648. 

FAMILY WORKSHOP: CLAY: 




Shelburne Craft School. 64 
Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 

HULA HOOP MAKING: Instructor: 


up. Sat. Jul . 25. 1-3 p.m. Cost: 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


Craft School, 64 Harbor Rd., 
Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

INDEPENDENT WHEEL: 




II). 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 5219/ 




avail. Location: The Shelburne 


Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

INK DRAWING: Instructor: Wylie 

micro pens. Then the class will 


STONE SETTING: Instructor: 


Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

SHAKER HALL TABLE: 

31. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 




29 -Aug. 24. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 
5306/person; n 


WORKSHOP: LUMINARIES: 


School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 

WHEEL PRIMITIVE FIRING: 


culinary 


BURLINGTON EDIBLE HISTORY 

1-4 p.m. Location: OLLI atUV M. 

CELEBRATING HERBS: Go be- 




DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St., Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




n. Cost: SW/l-hourclass. 


design/build 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

Waterford, Jun. 13-14. Plenty of 

Jun. 27-28 Plenty of hands-on 
shop’ Info: Peter King. 933-6103. 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: Leam 

vided! Location: Taiko Space. 208 
Info: 999-4255. classes® 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study with 


r 


SEVEN DAYS is on the 

BERNL 

☆beat 



The U.S. Senate’s most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace ‘'Bernie's Journey" — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 



facebook.com/BernieBeat 


Bernie's 1987 folk album 
"Bern This" trivia quiz 
Multimedia timeline 
Campaign map 
Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
Highlights from this year’s 
national media coverage 



Draft Plara 
Release Partf 

June 16, 2015 | Arts Riot | 5 - 7pm 
[Presentation at 6pm] 




We still need to hear more from you! Meet the draft planBTV: South 
End Master Plan, continue the community conversation, and share your 
thoughts. Celebrate with neighbors, business owners, workers, artists 
and makers from this dynamic and diverse Burlington district. 


P |an BW| 


| More Information: 

^oUthEfld I twitter: npianBTV_SE 



: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


on Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Session 
starts Jun. 23. $72/6 weeks. 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Session starts 
Jun. 22. $144/3 weeks. Kids and 


4:30-5:20 p.m. 3-week session 
starts Jun. 22. $60/child or S90/ 


Taiko Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. 

Flynn arts 

FLYfiMARTS 


CLASSICAL COMEDY: 
SHAKESPEARE’S CLOWNS. 
FOOLS. & LOVERS: Find your 

Arts, 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, f1ynnarts.org. 

SONGWRITING BOOTCAMP 
WITH MYRA FLYNN: In this 


Sat.. Jun. 13-27. 10 a.m. -1p.m. 

Arts. 153 Main St., Burlington, 
info: 65 2-4548, f1ynnarts.org. 


teens 76+. Sat.. Jun. 27. 1-4 p.m. 

Info: 652-4548. nynnarts.org. 

TOPICS IN DIRECTING WITH 
ROBIN FAWCETT. Great direc- 

teens 16*. Tue., Jun. 23 & 30, & 



Info: 652-4548, Bynnarts.org. 


VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 

:: $425/per- 


p.m. Cost: $130/6-week class. 
Info: Maggie St andley. 233-7676. 

EXPERIENCED NATIVE 
PROFESSOR OFFERING SPANISH 


Rak. MA. Location: College St.. 
Burlington. Info: 276-0747. 

com/tutors/716306. 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 


language 


OH LA LA! ADV. BEG. FRENCH 

5- Aug. 19, 6-7:30 


IS. Cost: $225/10 classes of 90* 

Center. Info: 585-7025, 

martial arts 






6th Degree Black Belt 

Jitsu National Featherweight 

55 Leroy Rd., Willistoi 
660-4072, julio&bjjusa. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

Burlington Shambhala Center 

first Saturday of each month. 9 

and socializing) is held on the 
third Friday of each month, 7-9 

Sessions: Tue. & 77iu.. noon-7 

Location: Burlington Shambhala 
Center, 187 S. Winooski Ave., 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795. 






STILETTO ADVANTAGE BOOT 
CAMP: Attention parents with 


so the/ll know what the dangers 


Kristin Borostyan, 424-241-4131, 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

and martial skill. Bao Tak Far 
Tai Chi Institute. 1 00 Church 


writing 


performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE SUMMER 
INTENSIVE: Join us for the 
the Bill Reed Musical Theatre 
Summer Intensive 2015. Open to 
ages 12 and up. Professional mu- 
sical theater training with world- 
class faculty from New York City's 
Circle in the Square Theatre 

solo song. Jun. 21-Jun. 27. Cost: 


style class that includes the 

78. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $5 0/2 2-hour 

233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Voices of Vermont Publishing 
Group, inc.. Wind Ridge Books. 
922-7647, lin© 
windrtdgebooksofvt.com. 

PIZZA. PLONK AND PROMPTS: 


Participants will write 3-4 pieces 
27. 6-8 p.m. Cost: S725/5 2-hour 

233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Voices of Vermont Publishing 
Group . Wind Ridge Books. 922- 
7647. lin@w/ndridgebooksofvt. 

WRITING FOR ALZHEIMER 
CAREGIVERS: Explore a creative 

Using the Amherst Writers and 

noon. Cost: $725/5-week session. 

Rd.. Shelburne. info: Wind Ridge 
Books of Vermont. Lin. 922-7647. 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card: SI 2/ 
SiOO/IO-ciass punch card. 

ISO Dorset St.. B 
Sport Shoe Center. S. Bi 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


class: $130/10-class card ; S5-J0. 

Evolution Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. 
Burlington. Info: 864-9642. 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Yoga Roots. 120 Graham Way. 
behind Foiino's. info: 985-0090. 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 

Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $75. Go 



*> 

& 


READERS’ PICKS 


SEVEN DAYSIES 

THANKS FOR THE NOMINATIONS! 

During the past two weeks, we’ve collected more than 
111,053 nominations from 3177+ readers — you rock! 


In Round 2, pick your favorite from among the top nominees 
in each category — it’s multiple choice! 

Voting starts Wednesday, June 15, at sevendaysvt.com. 

BALLOT SPONSORED BY 

DGALeR.C©M 

A Deaiortratk' Solution 


NOMINATE DESIGNATE CELEBRATE 


Write in your Pick the best from See who won in 

favorites. top finalists. Seven Days! 



music 


V ermont’s venerable Sneakers 
Jazz Band are currently having 
a moment. They are rereleas- 
ing their one and only album, 
Live at White Crow, originally issued on 
cassette in 1989. And the musicians are 
reuniting to perform two shows at Club 
Metronome this Sunday, June 14, the last 
night of the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. Not bad for a group that last 
played together a dozen years ago. 

Only a modest number of Live at 
White Crow cassettes were ever sold, 
mostly at the band’s Tuesday-night gigs 
at the namesake Winooski restaurant 
from 1984 to 1996. SJB never recorded 
another album. Their sole release wasn’t 
exactly forgotten, but it did slip through 
the cracks. Until last summer, when 
former record producer and White 
Crow Audio owner Todd Lockwood 
started sifting through his boxes of old 
master tapes. 

It was during the seventh BDJF that 
Lockwood recorded Sneakers Jazz Band 
live in the studio at White Crow. The 
band tore through two back-to back sets 
in a single day, according to Lockwood. 
Unusually, about 30 of the band's de- 
voted fans joined the musicians in the 
studio. Their cheering and clapping, 
clearly audible on the recording, con- 
tributes to the album’s buoyant feel. It is 
dedicated to John Gouvin, then-owner 
of Sneakers restaurant and the guy who 
suggested the Tuesday series in the first 
place. 

Another of Lockwood’s reissue proj- 
ects recently made national headlines. 
Back in 1987, Bemie Sanders, then-mayor 
of Burlington, and a chorus of local sing- 
ers released a cassette recording of tra- 
ditional folk and protest songs, We Shall 
Overcome. After it was featured on Seven 
Days' Sanders-centric mini-site Bemie 
Beat, it went viral, and was talked about 



on television programs from Fox News 
to “The Daily Show With Jon Stewart.” 
Lockwood subsequently reissued the 
album on CD. 

Should Sanders win his long-shot 
bid for the Oval Office, the members of 
the Sneakers Jazz Band would be able 
to claim that they had been label mates 
with the president. Both albums were 
initially released on Lockwood's now- 
defunct Burlingtown Recordings. 

“There are aspects of the Bernie 
album that just sound totally cool now,” 
says Lockwood in a phone interview. “I 
could almost see them taking on some 
sort of cult status online.” Actually, they 
already have. 

“The Sneakers project was a little 
less unusual, but it’s a really solid per- 
formance, and with studio sound,” he 
continues. “The fact that there was an 
audience there had the band pumped 
up more than they would have been oth- 
erwise. I'm quite pleased with what we 
ended up with." 

Chuck Eller, owner of Charles Eller 
Studios in Charlotte (and a “winter 
studio” in Mexico), has been a vital part 


of the Burlington music scene — as a 
keyboardist, recording engineer and 
producer — for more than 30 years. He 
praised the musicianship and dedication 
of the SJB members, who each earned 
just $22 per Tuesday-night gig. 

“Sometimes, removing money from 
the equation is a very pure and honest 
thing to do,” says Eller. “It makes it more 
fun than thinking of it as work. I think 
that was what ultimately makes [the 
band] so special. People were just doing 
it because they wanted to, and every- 
body was really committed to it.” 

Over coffee at Burlington’s Muddy 
Waters, guitarist Paul Asbell and bassist 
Clyde Stats consider the unlikely revival 
of the band and its album, and remem- 
ber the recording session with fondness. 

“It felt like a gig with a small but 
extremely enthusiastic group of people 
who managed to elbow their way into 
the theater,” recalls Asbell. “We knew 
that the buzz created by playing for real 
people was going to get captured [on the 
recording],” he adds. 

“When I listen to it again, I hear the 
energy,” says Stats. “These are young 



guys just getting up there and going 
for it. The energy of the playing is very 
robust and aggressive.” 

Stats adds that he's equally struck by 
the tightness of the band’s performance. 
“You can hear that these are people 
who played this stuff week in, week out; 
month in, month out; and really got to 
know each others’ phrasing” he says. 

Those young guys also included Dave 
Grippo (alto sax), Russ Remington (tenor 
sax), Jeff Salisbury (drums), Bruce Sklar 
(piano) and Joey Sommerville (trum- 
pet). All will be present for the BDJF 

Stats and Asbell agree that the CD’s 
track listing generally reflects a typical 
Sneakers Jazz Band set from the late 
’80s. The band approaches such stan- 
dards as Charlie Parker’s “Donna Lee” 
and Duke Ellington, Irving Mills and 
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Kind of Blue 


In thinking about the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival as it reaches its 
grand finale this weekend, it occurs 
to me that the fest is kinda like that 
old wedding adage, “Something old, 
something new. Something borrowed, 
something blue.” (Raise your hand if 
you smell a contrived column gimmick 
coming on! Bear with me.) 

For something old, we’ve got plenty 
to choose from in 
the coming days, 
thanks to the long, 
storied history 
of jazz itself. For 
starters, there's mavis 
staples, the 75-year- 
old gospel diva who’s 
performing at the 
Flynn MainStage 
on Friday, June 12. 

(See our interview 
with her on page 
40. And, no, I didn’t 
mean to call Mavis 
old, just that she’s 
been around awhile.) 

Or we could go with 
another staple, the 

a local group that has 
quite possibly played 
at more BDJFs 
than any other local 
ensemble and will 
do its Dixieland 
thing at the top 
block of Church 
Street on Saturday, 

June 13. And then 
there’s the reunited 


That crew of local 
jazz luminaries are gettin’ the band 
back together for two shows at Club 
Metronome on Sunday, June 14 . (See 
the story on page 64 .) 

But I'm particularly intrigued by 
the return of the beat biters, the jazzy 
live hip-hop band founded by local 
MC fattie b in 2008 . Over the years, 
the band has gone through a variety of 
iterations. But the lineup at Nectar’s 
this Friday, June 12 , might just be the 
best yet. Joining Fattie B on the mic 
are local MCs s.i.nsizzle and the mighty 
konflik. They’ll be backed by a crack 
rhythm section of seth yacovone band 
bassist alex budney. dead set drummer 

RYAN CLAUSEN and FAMILY NIGHT BAND 


B and Konflik, who regularly sat in to 
scratch and rhyme. That collaboration 
begat eye oh you, which eventually 
inspired the formation of the vt union, 
who, along with several others, were 
instrumental in raising the profile of 
local hip-hop in recent years. 

That profile might have reached 
an apex last year in the form of every 
rad record BTV expat learic released. 
Those releases very much included This 


guitarist walker davis allen. madaila's 
eric maier will drop in on keys, flanked 
by trumpeter Jennifer hartswick (trey 
anastasio band) and sax ace dave grippo. 

Grippo, by the way, has a long 
relationship with local hip-hop, lest you 
think this particular marriage strange. 
In the late 1990s, the grippo funk band’s 
weekly Red Square residency was the 
hottest night in town, thanks in no small 
part to the contributions of late, great 
turntablist dj a-dog and rappers Fattie 


Is How It Must Be, his jaw-dropping 
record with Maier and his Madaila 
bandmate jer coons as the precepts. 

That group, heretofore solely a studio 
project, will play its first live gig 
opening for the Beat Biters. And the rest 
of the Madaila boys will be on hand to 
flesh out the sound. Show up early. 

As for something new, this weekend 
brings the debut of a new project from 
local bassist rob morse, a nine-member 
ensemble called sound of mind. Morse 
is among the most 
respected players in 
Vermont, regardless 
of instrument. He’s 
perhaps best known 
for his time in the hard 
fusion band vorcza 
and antacid jazz band 
viperhouse. But he's 
provided the low end 
for more great local 
jazz, funk and world- 

count. SOM, however, 
is unique in that Morse 
is stepping out on his 
own as a band leader. 
And it’s quite a band to 
lead, featuring Parker 
shper (keys, synth), 
max bronstein (guitar), 
dan ryan (drums), pj 
davidian (percussion), 
taylor haskins (trumpet, 
effects), LUKE LAPLANT 
(bari sax, effects), jake 
whitesell (alto and 
tenor sax) and Andrew 
moroz (trombone). 

“I’d like to think this 
music and approach is 
a synthesis of what I’ve 
learned over the years 
playing with all things Michael Chomey 
and Brian Boyes, as well as other 
beautiful artists and teachers like james 
harvey and nick cassarino," Morse writes 
in a recent email. 

So what does it sound like? 

“As for the sound, to me it is 
in the lineage of the large group 
writing of Peter Apfelbaum and Don 
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WHEN I LISTEN TO II AGAIN, 

I HEAR THE ENERGY. 

THESE ARE YOUNG GUYS 
JUST GETTING UP THERE 
AND GOING FOR IT. 

CLYDE STATS 

Together Again «p. 6 4 

Juan TizoPs timeless “Caravan” with 
the same youthful verve as they do their 
originals, such as Sommerville’s “Leslie" 
and Asbell's “Blue Lunch.” 

Among those soaking up the band’s 
improvisational energy at Sneakers 
were some college kids who would go 
on to become Vermont’s most famous 
musical sons. All four members of Phish 
frequented the restaurant on Tuesday 
evenings, none more diligently than 
guitarist/vocalist Trey Anastasio, ac- 
cording to the band. 

Asbell and Stats acknowledge that 
SJB might have exerted some influence 
on the j am-band giants, but they humbly 
chalk it up to the era’s burgeoning local 
jazz scene in general. 

“[Anastasio] obviously didn't want 
[Phish] to be a bebop group or anything 


like that," says Asbell. “But he did want 
them to have that language at their dis- 
posal. They were there a lot.” 

Anastasio, who had taken guitar 
lessons from Asbell, would eventually 
sit in with the band on nights when his 
former teacher couldn’t make it. 

Despite the ardent admiration of 
such fans, Sneakers Jazz Band just sort 
of dissipated in 1996. No “breaking up” 
was involved, says Asbell. That’s the 
kind of thing rock bands do, he suggests. 

“[They] get together, they do tours, 
they break up and then they never talk 
to each other for 15 years,” Asbell goes 
on. “And then they have this tearful re- 
union. Jazz groups don’t work like that.” 

Some members of SJB continued 
to perform with one another in other 
musical permutations, including 
Kilimanjaro, the Grippo Funk Band and 
the Unknown Blues Band. 

Neither Asbell nor Stats expects their 
reunion to be tearful. On the contrary, 
they're both excited to play with their 
former bandmates, a couple of whom 
have moved from the area. Somerville 
is an accomplished trumpeter based in 
Atlanta whose post-SJB credits include 
appearing on a Grammy-nominated 
and Juno Award-winning album with 
Cirque du Soleil; he has also performed 
and recorded with Phish. Remington is 
now based in Austin and has toured and 
recorded with the Trey Anastasio Band. 

Stats, still active musically and now 
a lecturer in the University of Vermont 
music department, says he’s been play- 
ing along with the CD in advance of the 
band's shows. 

“I’m just remembering the good 
feeling playing that material, the excite- 
ment about revisiting it, the vibe of the 
band onstage, the interplay that went on 
there, ” he says. “It’s gonna be nice.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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Cherry," Morse continues. “But more 
immediately it might remind people of 
bands like Kneebody or Snarky Puppy." 

There are very few bands I would 
recommend to you without hearing 
them myself. But Morse’s new group 
is easily among them. You can catch 
Sound of Mind opening for Georgia anne 
muldrew at Signal Kitchen on Friday, 
June 12 — after which some of the band 
will back up Muldrew. You can also see 
the band in a free performance at the 
City Hall Stage on Church Street on 
Saturday, June 13. 

Now we need something borrowed. 
Here’s where this gimmick runs into 
trouble. I could point to the numerous 
bands that will be “borrowing" versions 
of jazz standards for gigs all over town 
this weekend. But that feels like a 
copout. So I’d rather clear up a small 
personal issue, if I may. 

When rubblebucket released their 
excellent 2014 record, Survival Sounds, 

I let a friend borrow it. The problem is, 
said friend apparently liked it so much 
that she never gave it back. (You know 
who you are.) So I’d like to formally 
ask that the borrowed album kindly 
make its way back into my possession. 
Perhaps we can make the drop when 
the band plays the Waterfront Tent this 
Saturday, June 13? 

Interesting side note on 
Rubblebucket: The band traces its 
origins to an Afrobeat jam during the 
2007 BDJF. So the Waterfront show is 
not merely a homecoming for a group 
that is now regarded as one of the most 
exciting live acts around; it’s coming 
full circle. 


For something blue, we turn to 
local chanteuse Audrey bernstein, who 
releases her new record, Alright, OK, 
You Win, with a gig at Juniper on 
Thursday, June 11. That album, which 
was reviewed in these pages last week, 
is chock-full of choice jazz standards, 
including a few lovingly rendered, 
lovelorn ballads. But that’s not where 
we’re going with the blue thing. Alright 
is a follow-up to Bernstein’s 2011 debut, 
Audrey Bernstein Loves Blue. (See what 
I did there?) 

I reviewed that latter record and 
was taken with Bernstein’s charming, 
flirtatious delivery. I didn’t write the 
review of her new album, but I found 
those charms to be well intact as I 
listened to it. Bernstein doesn’t reinvent 
the classics so much as offer herself as 
a vessel through which they can take 
on new life. In other words, by singing 
tastefully and with cool reserve, she lets 
her material shine as much as she does 
herself. It's savvy and gracious. 

Or, as my pal reuben jackson from 
Vermont Public Radio’s “Friday Night 
Jazz” — and last week’s cover story 
— puts it, “She explores the melodic 
and thematic textures of originals and 
American popular song classics with 
great care and sublime invention. I 
imagine notes and/or phrases vying for 
her attention. And who could blame 
them?” 

Interestingly, Bernstein is not the 
only local jazz artist releasing a new 
record this weekend. The following 
night, Friday, June 12, also at Juniper, 
the Patricia julien project release their 
new record. The next night, Saturday, 




June 13, central Vermont soul and funk 
outfit the michelle sarah band release 
their debut record, For Today, with a 
show at Nectar’s with grundlefunk. 
Which reminds me... 

Happy trails to funkwagon front man 
and lovable smartass aaron burroughs. 
The talented singer and keyboardist 
recently moved to Detroit where 
he plans to continue playing music. 
Regular readers know I’ve had a little 
fun with Burroughs through the years 
over the odd tendency of funk bands to 
include the word “funk” in their names. 
(Keep in mind this comes from a guy 
who was once in a ska band called the 
skamaphrodites. Pot, meet kettle.) 

Anyway, Funkwagon will play what 
is likely their final local show at Zen 
Lounge this Saturday, June 13. After 
which I will obviously need a new local 
funk band to tease about their name. 
Lookin’ at you, Grundlefunk... © 
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Hungrytown, 
Further West 

(LISTEN HERE! RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Further West, the newly released 
third album from West Townshend's 
Hungrytown, evokes the ages-old call 
of the open road. This is obviously true 
in the album’s title, and is made equally 
clear in the record's cover art: the band 
name and album title are superimposed 
on a highway sign. The image is blurry, 
with taillight tracers speeding under an 
overpass, as if the shot was taken from 
behind a dashboard. Travel — especially 
of the westward variety — has been a 
staple of the American Songbook, and 
the American Experience in general, 
for generations. But on Further West, 
the husband-and-wife duo of Rebecca 
Hall and Ken Anderson put their own 
distinctive spin on timeworn Americana 
convention. 

Perhaps the most vivid and telling 
example of this comes by way of one 
of the few non-original songs on the 



Plenty.” Placed smack in the middle of the 
album, the tune is a literal and figurative 
centerpiece. But it's not simply that Hall 
and Anderson cover the famous song. 

It’s how. Hungrytown’s version is an a 
cappella duet that imbues Guthrie's ode 
to migration and the nobility of laboring 
with solemn reverence. Guthrie wrote 
the song in 1941, but Hall and Anderson 
make it sound much older, timeless even, 
harking to the song’s British Isles roots. 
(Guthrie based his melody on a traditional 
British folk song called "Pretty Polly.”) 

Synthesizing and updating folk 
tradition is a Hungrytown hallmark that 
dates back to their 2007 self-titled debut, 
continues through to their 2011 follow-up 
Any Forgotten Thing, and is even more 
finely honed on Further West. Sweet and 
melancholy, the opening title track plays 


like observations of a passing landscape 
as seen through a rain-flecked passenger 
window. Spurred on by plucky banjo 
and guest Lissa Schneckenburger’s fiery 
fiddle, “Hard Way to Learn" is driving 
Americana by way of Celtic folk. The 
brooding “Don’t You Let Me Down” is 
sort of the inverse: Celtic folk shaded with 
Appalachian touches. 

Hall’s thoughtful lyricism and 
gentle melodic phrasing characterize 
Hungrytown’s material. But multi- 
instrumentalist Anderson is the key to the 
duo’s unique synchronicity. For example, 
he turns the fairly straightforward 
“Highway Song” into something more 
profound, decorating Hall’s Nico- 
esque melody with dreamy accents of 
chiming guitar and organ. Recurring 
moments such as this make Further West 
Hungrytown's most affecting album to 

Further West by Hungrytown is 
available at hungrytown.net. 


The Movies, 

Wanna 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

So long, Will Cuneo. We hardly knew ya. 

Cuneo is a Middlebury College grad 
whose band, the Movies, were fairly 
popular among the Midd Kid set. Up 
north in Burlington, we never heard much 
from that trio while they were active, and 
it’s unlikely that we will in the future. 
Degree in hand, Cuneo recently moved 
to Chicago. But before he left, the Movies 
recorded and released one record, Wanna. 
And if the eight songs therein are any 
indication, we’ve all been missing out. 

The record opens on a punchy slice of 
garage rock with DNA that seems equal 
parts Clap Your Hands Say Yeah and very 
early Spoon. Cuneo sings with a nasal 
whine reminiscent of CYHSY’s Alec 
Ounsworth. But the song’s lean, angular 
framework recalls A Series ofSneaks-eru 
Spoon. That’s a potent combo. 

“Candy’s Home” reveals a melodic 
punk bent that sneers at late 1970s-early 
1980s Elvis Costello. It’s brash and 
snarling but eminently catchy. 

Next up is a cover of Big Star’s 
“Thirteen.” Taking on the Alex Chilton 


from Elliott Smith to Jeff Tweedy has 
covered the song brilliantly. And the 
original is practically perfect as is, a 
bittersweet ballad that captures the thrill 
and innocence of teenage love like no 
other. With a ragged delivery and jagged 
guitar jangle, Cuneo more than does it 
justice. He sounds like a lovesick kid 
wailing away on his Fender Strat in his 
parents’ garage, which is just about right. 

“Someone” is the most ambitious cut 
of the bunch. It’s a meandering, seven- 
minute slow burn that simmers with 
brooding tension punctuated by shards 
of shimmering guitar. “It Feels Good" 
continues the downcast vibe as Cuneo 
muses on the small pleasures of a quiet 
smoke, a new book and, ultimately, a 
returning lover. 
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“Running" is dynamic garage with a 
sophisticated edge. The song vacillates 
between restrained verse and hook- 
heavy choruses before receding into a 
pensive guitar bridge. Then it explodes, 
unleashing that tension with a bombastic 

“Get Educated!” is a seemingly 
sarcastic cost-benefit analysis of higher 
education — undoubtedly apropos to 
students at an elite liberal arts school — 
that again high-fives CYHSY. 

Wanna closes on the sorta-titular “I 
Wanna Fall." Here, Cuneo yearns for an 
all-consuming love — perhaps the kind 
of love you only really experience when 
you’re, say, 15? “I wanna land on my feet 
with you in my heart / 1 wanna fly on the 
street, you in the backseat / makin’ faces 
in the mirror,” he sings, his tone longing 
but pierced with hopefulness. Then, “I 
wanna stand in the hall with you / back 
to the wall with you and know / all that 
it takes is to come a little closer.” It’s a 
beautiful close to a stirring record. Don’t 
be a stranger. Will. 

Wanna by the Movies is available at 
themoviesband.bandcamp.com. 
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Cool Down Hey, Wes Anderson. Have you heard sara serpa & andre matos? 
We think you'd like them. The duo met in Boston and live in NYC but originally hail 
from Portugal. And the chill, eclectic vibe of their music reflects that geographic 
diversity, fusing breezy Tropicalia rhythms and melodies with more urban jazz and 
folk tendencies. In other words, exactly the kind of gently idiosyncratic stuff we’d 
expect to hear in one of your films. Or as the New York Times put it, “Cool all over, from 
conception to execution.” The duo plays a free afternoon show at the BCA Center in 
Burlington this Saturday, June 13, as part of the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 
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I£lH(l Of cl Big D G ell When Dan Auerbach is one ofyour biggest fans, you're probably doing something 
right Of rock duo jeff the brotherhood, the Black Keys front man opined, “JEFF the Brotherhood are the next big 
name in showbiz.” He’s right, and not just because of the all-caps thing — “big name,” get it? JTB’s latest record, 
Hypnotic Nights — released on Warner Bros, and coproduced by Auerbach — is a bruising blend of garage and psych 
rock that represents a musical maturation yet harks to the duo’s gritty DIY roots. Catch JTB at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Wednesday, June 10, with gymshorts and locals sleeping in. 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 



MON.15 « P.71 

stotve/smuggs area 

JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 

SW12 AA ' |hlP ‘ h ° Pl ' 8:30 P m " 

WED. 17 

miuaieoury urea 

SI MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Blues 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

"“°ac S o!^cb,u«T7 V “ V ™. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Cooie 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Mango Jam 

CTrr LIMITS^ Karaoke. 9 p.m., 


northeast kingdom 




TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

RED SQUARE: Mashtodon 

^* T ^r) T 9^ N iree > Nat °' a 

NECTAR'S: Up on the Root, 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m, free. 

Thompson ^-co^Ta'p m 

LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 

hip-hop), 8 p.m. free. 

outside Vermont 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

barre/montpelier 


northeast kingdom 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Zola Jesus 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 

=~" 

(tahgoTfpT'frerGmMnwar 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

THE STAGE: Open Mic. B p.m.. 

Chittenden county 

TUE.16 

RED s”uARE e Burritos (rock reg- 

SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 

S«si T ont U 8^fre S e HOP: ' r ' Sh 

outside Vermont 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

ZEN LOUNGE: Killed It! Karaoke. 

srr :BumTum 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 

barre/montpelier 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Kelly Ravin 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 

chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: SonReal, Heems. 

stowe/smuggs area 

10:30 a.m. donation. Kyle 

NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 

pm d '°e C e h /S5.T8+° Ul r ° Cl0 ' 9 ' 3 ° 
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All Together Now 


art 


Collective - the art of craft, Woodstock 

BY MEG BRAZILL 



I f artists agree on one thing, it’s that 
making a living as an artist isn’t easy. 
But they may differ on how to go 
about it. One artisan relies heavily 
on juried shows around the country; an- 
other hopes that regional fairs and open 
studio weekends will add up. Others go 
the gallery-consignment route, or bank 
on internet sales. 

Then there’s the strategy of a small 
group of artists in Woodstock who, nine 
years ago, decided to join forces and 
open their own gallery. For each of them, 
the venue has become an important part 
of the solution to an artist’s financial 
conundrum. 

Collective - the art of craft is a co- 
operatively run gallery in Woodstock, 
owned and operated by a dozen artisans. 
In its current configuration, the group 
consists of six managing members and 
six general members, all of whom live in 
the area, working in various art forms. 
The managing members are metalsmith 
Lynn Adams, jeweler Deirdre Donnelly, 
wearable-art maker Marcia Hammond, 
glassblower Nicholas Kekic, and potters 
Kathryn Myers and Nicholas Seidner. 
The general members are woodworker 
Scott Duffy, Chris Eaton of Kingfisher 
Forge, felter Deborah Ellis, photogra- 
pher Nobu Fuji’i, fiber artist Rachel 
Kahn, and (together) Trenny Robb and 
Bob Michaud of High Beams Lighting. 

Operating a gallery takes planning 
and imagination, along with skills in 
design, display, sales, marketing book- 
keeping and a host of other activities. 
Perhaps most of all, it requires commit- 
ment. Collective’s members all contrib- 
ute time to working in the shop, and 
each managing member has additional 
responsibilities. 

In 2006, Collective set up a 
900-square-foot retail shop in an old 
stone mill building on the Kedron Brook 
in downtown Woodstock. It’s believed 
to be the town’s first industrial building, 
originally used to mill flax into linseed 
oil. 

The beautiful, historic structure itself 
attracts visitors. People strolling along 
Central Street often stop at the stone 
bridge to look out over the brook or sit 
at a picnic table in nearby Teago Park. 
From either vantage point, the gallery 
is directly in front of them. Visitors who 


wander inside immediately perceive the 
quality of the work. Collective’s mem- 
bers are seasoned professional artists 
who have honed their skills over de- 
cades. Many have won awards and been 
juried into highly competitive and pres- 
tigious shows, including those produced 
by the American Craft Council. 

Hammond, a fourth-generation 
clothing designer, initiated the artist col- 
lective in 2004. “It wasn’t hard to put it 
together, because I had worked in a few 
co-ops,” she says. “I understood how 
they worked and how good the dynamic 
of that structure is.” 

One of those co-ops, the Christmas 
Store in Cambridge, Mass., was a 
pop-up Christmas shop that lasted for 
20 seasons. In Quechee, Hammond was 
involved in Minerva; A Guild of Artisans 
for about five years. “I probably had 15 
years of experience working with other 
artisans and making a store,” she says. 


Hammond’s area of expertise is 
hand-woven wearables — mostly in 
rayon, chenille and cotton — and dyed- 
silk garments and scarves. She often 
refers to her weaving as “painting with 
fibers,” and to the garments she creates 
as “handwoven comfort.” “I became a 
single mother 30 years ago, and I had 
to make a living,” explains Hammond, 
who’s been selling her work at national 
shows for decades. After trying some 
Vermont shows, she was juried into 
larger exhibits and “subsequently got to 
know really fine craft,” she says. 

In 2004, Hammond’s eye for sophis- 
ticated design and quality workmanship 
drew her to other artists, and she began 
planning a new cooperative. It took two 
years to gather the original members 
and find a space. 

“I think part of our success is the 
structure,” offers Donnelly. “We don't 
have a huge membership. We do spend 


a lot of time trying to figure it all out. 
There’s a lot that goes into running the 
gallery.” 

Kekic, a third-generation glass artist, 
agrees. “I think the strength of our group 
may be our size, having a common vision 
and putting the artist first,” he says. 
“We’re trying to retain as much as we 
can for the artist. To be able to split the 
rent 12 ways is a business model that’s 
more sustainable." 

The co-op’s financial model is com- 
plicated, but the idea is simple: Invest 
more time, take on more individual re- 
sponsibility and retain a greater percent- 
age of the sales of your work. At com- 
mercial galleries, artists typically earn 
50 to 55 percent of a sale. At Collective, 
they earn 72.5 to 82.5 percent. 

“It’s a unique space,” Kekic says. “It’s 
a bit of a different retail experience than 
a typical craft gallery. You can meet a dif- 
ferent maker every day.” 




SHOWS 


Because all Collective members work 
in the shop, they all get a feel for running 
the gallery. Collective has inspired at 
least one other craft outlet in Vermont: 
Donnelly says that EPOCH: 18 Vermont 
Artisans Gallery in Manchester Center 
is based on the model of the Woodstock 
gallery. 

At Collective, managing members 
meet monthly to make decisions to- 
gether and discuss ways to keep the 
gallery fresh and exciting. Each person 
has a specific role: Adams was a CFO at 
a previous business, so she focuses on 
the financials and does the bookkeeping; 
Kekic is secretary and handles the min- 
utes; Donnelly manages window dis- 
plays and scheduling; Seidner handles 
publicity and advertising. Myers, who 
owned Woodstock Artisans (a gallery 
and pottery workshop) for 25 years, 
is the shop manager. Hammond does 
graphic design for ads and rack cards. 

“And there’s selling, of course,” 
Donnelly adds. “We all do selling.” 

Hammond estimates that last year's 
annual revenue was about $250,000. 
“We’ve been together nine years, and 
some of us are natural-born salespeo- 
ple,” she says, while acknowledging that 

Every month, general members are 
required to work in the store two days; 
managing members work three. “We 
have really structured the store so well,” 
Hammond says, to meet participants' 
needs. “For example, I’m older and my 
kids are grown up, so I have more time. 
And I enjoy it, so I work in the store one 
day a week. 

“Some of the members are younger 
with children, and they work one day 
less,” Hammond continues. “We had 
strict boundaries in the beginning, but 
we’ve made adjustments to accom- 
modate. We’re sort of bending and 
shifting.” 

Rather than provide specific sales 
training, the members learn from one 
another. “At the annual meeting, in par- 
ticular, we each talk to the group about 
our own work so they’ll have some sell- 
ing points,” Hammond says. “If I watch 
someone selling their work, then I un- 
derstand how to sell it.” 

Members are encouraged to stop in 
at the store occasionally when they’re 
not working and watch how another 
member sells. It’s a great way to pick up 
tips and techniques. 

Donnelly says she does “detective 
work” around town to assess the retail 
market. “It’s important to know what's 
going on,” she says. “I’m always net- 
working with people.” 

Collective also features guest artists, 
usually four per year, who are chosen 



I THINKTHE STRENGTH OF OUR GROUP 
MAY BE OUR SIZE. HAVING A COMMON VISION AND 

PUTTING THE ARTIST FIRST. 



through a jury process. It's another 
way to ensure the gallery always has 
something new. Current guest artists are 
intaglio print maker William Raymond 
Darling; jewelry' maker Lochlin Smith; 
and Prima K. Cristofalo (Ranunculus 
Market), who creates what she describes 
as “old-fangled garmentry.” 

Kekic sees Collective as an important 
piece of the evolving market for makers. 
“I can sell things there that I might not 
elsewhere. It’s kind of liberating," he 


says. “It’s also great to interact directly 
with the public, as I’m in a rural area.” 
(His gjass-blowing studio is in Chester.) 
He’s happy “to have this group of col- 
leagues," he adds, “some who are older 
and more experienced, and bring so 
much to the work." ® 

INFO 





NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

0 FOFA 2015 ARTISTS CHOICE COMPETITION: 



Chittenden county 

0 AMERICAN MODERNS. 1910-1960: FROM 
O'KEEFFE TO ROCKWELL': Almost 50 Artworks 






barre/montpelier 


middlebury area 

0 THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON. 18S0T880': Drawings from Agricultural 




rutland area 

0 'IMAGES OF LOVE AND COMMUNITY - : 



outside Vermont 

0 CHRISTINE R. HAWKINS: Recent Abstract 



talk: Friday, July 10. 6 p.m. KIRA'S GARDEN 
SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: Outdoor sculptures by 11 
area artists. Through July 10. Info. 603-448-3117. 


art 



| Carl Rubino “Anyone can point a digital camera or cellphone at something 
« and get a pretty good picture,” writes Rubino in his artist statement. He explains how 
5 a good picture can become something more in the hands of an artist. “I believe that 
it's not what you look at, it’s what you see,” he continues, “and how you interpret and 
render it that makes art.” His latest photography exhibition, featuring a cross-section of 
| photographic styles, is titled “It’s Not What You Look At It’s What You See.” The images 
j" are on view at Hinge architectural office in Burlington through August 28, including 
IA images that were just announced as winners in Black St White magazine’s 2015 portfolio 
contest. Pictured: from the “Face in The Crowd” Series. 


ART EVENTS 


‘AMEND. GRIFFITH & HILL: A reception for 



AMERICAN MODERNS' ART TALK: Museum director 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried, outdoor 



ARTIST TALK: SHEILA PEPE: The fiber artist 



STEPHEN SCHAUM: The New York sculptor 



ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 


■4TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATORS UNITEt: An 



BROOKE MONTE: ’Excursion: an instance of the 



® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

i AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE Wl 

DESMET AND PAMELA POLSTON. LISTIh 


®i 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 




ART SHOWS 


CALL TO ARTISTS 


'FLEETING MOMENTS: WHY WE GO ON*: The 


Selected artists will receive a stipend of $150. 

address. Mail to Attn: 2016 Artist Calendar. 
UVM Medical Center Development Office, 
4610H4, 111 Colchester Ave.. Burlington. VT 
05401. Deadline: July 17. UVM Medical Center. 
Burlington. Info, 847-2S86. 

ON THE WATERFRONT: Artists may submit 


INVITING 2016 SOLO & SMALL GROUP 
SHOWS: SPA uses its second- and third-floor 

show and a CD or DVD with eight to 12 images 

fee (waived for SPA members). Info. 479-7069. 


MARK GONYEA: 'Name That Game.' posters 
30. Info, 660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in 
NICK NEDDO: 'Seeking the Source.' wild-craRed 

Info, 863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft 
‘OPEN CLOSE': Iskra Print Collective Group Show 

emulsion. Through June 18. Info. 861-3155. Karma 
ROBIN KATRICK: Music photography featuring 

STARING BACK: THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF 
PICASSO'S DEMOISELLES D'AVIGNON’: The exhibit 

new technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE*: Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953. 

STEPHANIE SEGUINO: "Radical Empathy,' an exhibi- 

June 30. Info. 999-0657. Flynndog in Burlington. 
SUEMOWRER ADAMSON: An exhibit of multimedia 



SUMRU TEKIN: 'One Day.' a multimedia installation 

June 20. info, 865-7166. Burlington City Arts. 


books. Through July 5. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli 
WORDS UNSPOKEN': Paintings, prints and 
as an inspiration. Through July 14. Info, 985-3848. 

barre/montpelier 

■1865. OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION': 


Chittenden county 

‘BIRDS OF A FIBER*: A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

CASEY BLANCHARD: 'Key West Bound.' a colorful. 
Through June 30. Info. 238-7767. Yoga Roots in 
THE CASPIAN ARTS EXHIBITION': Paintings by 
Kathy Stark; quilts by Judy B. Dales; baskets by 

899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER': A selection of 

Info, 985-3346. Shelburne Museum. 

NICOLE CHRISTMAN: Artworks from the winner of 
BotUes of Art Hop Ale featuring the artists label 
sold benefits SEABA. Through July 31. Info. 658- 
RORY JACKSON: 'Printed Light' gidee prints on 
August 31. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 
WALTER WICK: GAMES. GIZMOS AND TOYS IN THE 


485-2886. Sullivan Museum & History Center, 
ARTHUR ZORN: 'Posies for Patsy." impressionist 
Cline. Through June 21. Info. 229-0492. Montpelier 

BILLY BRAUER AND STUDENTS: Members of 

lery’s new space. Through June 19. Info. 262-6035. 
0 JOHN SNELL: Tn My Backyard,' photographs 
Ihursday. June 11. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Through June 

A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN’: A historical exhibit of Kum 

30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History Museum in 
Montpelier. 

MARY ADMASIAN: 'Boundaries. Balance and 

Info. 828-0749. Vermont Supreme Court Gallery in 
NANCY CALICCHIO: 'Landscape Trilogy.' an 

0 VERMONT STUDIO CENTER SHOWCASE: 

Reception: Friday. June 12. 5:30-7:30 p.m, Through 


stowe/smuygs area 

‘2015 LEGACY COLLECTION’: L. 

by 25 living and 13 deceased artists that reflect the 

JULIA JENSEN: 'Scenes Remembered.' oil and 



Winner of six Tony Awards, 
including Best Musical in 1970 ^ 


Wednesday-Friday July 1 -3 at 8 p.m. 
Saturday Matinees at 2 p.m. 


TICKETS: 

$25 adults, SIS for 18 and under 

ticketsffistowetheatre.com 

Town Hall Theatie • 67 Main St., Stowe 

802-253-3961 •www.stowetheatre.com 



[Start June ^2nc 

[ Sign up NOW! 


theshelburnecraftschool.org 
802 985-3648 
64 Harbor Road, Shelburne 


west branch gallery 
sculpture park 


Susan Wahlrab 

SEASONS 

june 1 2 - august 31 
gala reception july 1 8 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA 




art 


Vermont Studio 
Center Showcase 

Seven artists who have participated in the 
staff artists’ program at VSC within the 
past 10 years are featured in an exhibit at 
Studio Place Arts in Barre, though July 
11. Tatiana Klacsmann, Jake Nussbaum, 
Katharena Rentumis, Austin Furtak- 
Cole, Kathryn Lien, Annie Jacobs and 
Emma Balder show works in a variety 
of mediums on the Main Floor Gallery. 
Also on view are Lyna Lou Nordstrom 
prints, on the Second Floor Gallery; and 
paper sculpture by Lian Brehm, Third 


'RIVER WORKS': Photography, paintings and 

and Kathryn Lipke. Through July 30. In 
SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-rive fully ac 


WENDY SOLIDAY: Here and Where?* a collection 


mad river valley/waterbury 

AXEL STOHLBERG: Paintings, drawings and as- 

244-7801. Axel's Gal lery S, Frameshop in Waterbury. 


KIT DONNELLY: As the artist prepares to leave 

MANY THOUSAND GONE: PORTRAITS OF THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE': Some 100 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AT THE MUSEUM (THE 
0BERBR00K GALLERY): Twenty works or art from 

PATRICIA LEBON HERB: Paintings on multiple 

877-6316. Starry Night Cafe in Ferrisburgh. 

PETER FRIED: "Addison: Land Meets Sky.* an exhibit 
gallery. Through October 8. Info. 355-1447. Peter 



Floor Gallery. A reception on Friday, 

June 12, 5:30-7:30 p.m., encompasses all 
three exhibits, as well as the unveiling of 
two new public sculptures outdoors by 
Sean Williams and Gampo Wickenheiser. 

Pictured: “Pile II" by 


middlebury area 

"EMERGING*: "Emerging* an exhibition of painting, 
fiber arts, pottery, glass and mixed media by 4S 

change. Through June 21. SEAN DYE: Vermont 
landscapes in oil. acrylic and pastel, lhrough 
September 30. Info, 338-013G. Creative Space 

JACK GOODMAN: "Mostly 

Images." works by the 
prolific Middlebury 

June 27. Info. 382-9222. 
Hall Theater in 


TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info. 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 
"WAGON WHEELS FARM': An exhibition of 

Vermont Route 110. Through June 13. Info. 763- 

WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING 8. PRIMA 

respectively. Through June 30. Info. 457-1298. 
Collective — the Art of Craft In Woodstock. 

brattleboro area 

'CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 
exhibit. Through June 21 HAND TOWEL PROJECT: 

a faux canopy. ALISA DWORSKY: ' Motion-Llne- 

and musician. EVIE LOVETT: Westminster West 

Folklife Center. GREGORY MIGUEL GOMEZ: Point 


northeast kingdom 


ANN YOUNG: Oil paintings with a twist of social 

MARJORIE KRAMER: Landscape and cityscape 

York City's Blue Mountain Gallery. Through June 30. 
Info. 744-6859. Newport Natural Market 8, Cafe. 
ORAH MOORE: 'Under the Influence of Trees." 

12. Info. 563-2037. White Water Gallery in East 


'RECYCLE INTO SPRING!': A 

manchester/benn ington 

ADRIANO MANOCCHIA: Representational paintings 
Info. 362-4061. The Gallery at Equinox Village in 

outside Vermont 

2015 ANNUAL MEMBERS' EXHIBITION: A exhibition 

438-2097. The Carving Studio 8, Sculpture Center in 
West Rutland. 



j ART SHOWS : 




Warren Kimble The Brandon artist and international folk-art 
sensation is represented in the aptly titled exhibit “Warren Kimble, All-American Artist: 
An Eclectic Retrospective,” on view until October 18 at the Henry Sheldon Museum 
in Middlebury. Works from his folk art, which he calls “simplistic, yet abstract,” is 
exhibited along with more recent series including “House of Cards” and “Into the Box." 
The latter consists of open-face boxes, found objects and architectural assemblages. 
Kimble’s powerful "Widows of War” series is also represented, as well as the abstract 
oil paintings of his "Sunshine” series that followed it. Items from the Kimbles’ personal 
collection of folk art round out the exhibit. A reception is Friday, June 12, 5-7 p.m. 
Pictured: “Vermont Cow.” 





Win restaurant 


STONE gULLETa 

BATHE GROWLERS 

fums 


EVERY SUNDAY IN JUNE -12-5PM 

OUTDOOR BEER GARDEN AND GRUB 
FROM TACO TRUCK ALLSTARS 


Si 

MUSIC STARTS AT 2PM 

CIME VISIT THE mmm 

MAGIC HAT BREWERY! suJ ul mussSTf fl 

Fill THUS £ Fill SAMPLES s.iy^fs 



5 BARTLETT BAT RD. S 

lOUTH BURLINGTON, VI 

VOO0 13*. 


iiinr— — ' ^ ! 

GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer from 4 to 7 p.m. Join us In 
the alley at Red Square every Friday 
for a FREE summer concert. 




lift cards! ^ 
s, prizes from 4 
Long Trail! 





Him 






NEW IN THEATERS 


JURASSIC WORLD: In this sequel set 22 years 



What could go wrong? Chris Pratt, Bryce Dallas 
Howard and Ty Simpkins star. Vermont resident 





NOW PLAYING 



AVENGERS: AGE OF ULTRON*** All your favorite 



ratings 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 
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PERFECT FO" 


DADS OR 


GRADS! 



Ronald McDonald House Charities 


Bids Forewell to McAuction 


After 29 Years 


We would like to lhank all of those 
who have made this annual event 
such a grand tradilion. Volunteers, 
Businesses, and Bidders have all 
contributed to ils history and 
success. 

We Are Forever Grateful 


■■■! 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Pd. (off Rte. 100). Waitsfield. 496- 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Pitch Perfect 2 

friday 12 — thursday 18 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

93 State St.. Montpelier. 229-0343, 

Avengers: Age of Ultron (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 
friday 12 — thursday 18 

'Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, S300. Essex, B79-SS43, 

'Jurassic World (2D & 3D; Thu only) 
Mad Max: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 


Insidious: Chapter 3 
‘Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Mad Max: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 

San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


MAJESTIC 10 

Taft Corners), Willlslon. 878-2010. 

'Jurassic World (2D & 3D; Thu only) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


Spy 


Insidious: Chapter 3 
'Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


Deli Man 
Pitch Perfect 2 

friday 12 — thursday 18 






Salt of the Earth 
Spy 


friday 12 — thursday 18 

'Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 



PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

Insidious: Chapter 3 

'Jurassic World (2D & 3D; Thu only) 

Pitch Perfect 2 


Out (Tue only) 
insidious: Chapter 3 
'Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 

San Andreas (2D & 3D) 

Spy 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main St_ Qarre, 479-987 




Mad Max: Fury Road (2D B, 3D) 
Spy 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


I Am Big Bird: The Caroll 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Mountain Rd. Stone. 283-4878. 




friday 12 — thursday 18 




Mad Max: Fury Road & Get Hard 


WELDEN THEATRE 


Pitch Perfect 2 



LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 





MOVIE CUPS 


Vi/. PLAYING « P.81 

T0M0RR0WLAND*l/2 Walt Disney's midcentury 

Brad Bird (The Incredlbles) directed. With Britt 
Robertson and Hugh Laurie. (130 min, PG; reviewed 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE DUFF*** When a teen (Mae Whitman) 

directed. (100 min. PG-13) 


KINGSMAN: THE SECRET SERVICE***l/2 A 

RED ARMY**** Gabriel Polsky's acclaimed 

PG) E P ye ( . 

SERENA *1/2 Bradley Cooper and Jennifer 

Susanne Bier (After the Wedding ). With Rhys Ifans 


^ffculture 

^^"^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Bullhead 

Ifyou liked Matthias Schoenaerts playing 
Carey Mulligan's hunky love interest 
in Far From the Madding Crowd, you 
may want to check out his earlier film 
Bullhead. Streaming on Netfiix (and for 
rent on Amazon Instant Video), it's an 
Intense, Oscar-nominated Belgian drama 
about the illegal trade in steers shot up 
with growth hormones. Director Michael 
Roskam went on to make American crime 
thriller The Drop. Read more in Movies You 
Missed on our Live Culture blog. 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Manhunter 

Michael Mann’s 1986 film Manhunter, 
seen for the first time in a decade and 
a half has lost none of its visual power. 
Some of its images, in fact are so powerful 
and strange that they reveal story 
information all on their own. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


FIXING UP your house 
this summer? 

Was it built BEFORE 1978? 
RENOVATE RIGHT 
to keep your family 
SAFE FROM LEAD POISONING. 



Information on working lead safe: 
healthvermont.gov/enviro/lead 


HAVE YOU 

NOTICED 

OUR LEGAL ADS? 

Turn to the Classifieds section (center pull-out) 
or go to sevendaysvt.com/legals for a list of 
legal notices Including: 


■ Act 250 Permit 
applications 

■ Foreclosures 

■ Notices to creditors 

■ Storage auctions 

■ Planning and 
zoning changes 





fun stuff 





PRE.SE.NT5 FOE PWNCE5S CHAW-OTTE 


MICHAEL DEFORGE 




= NEWS QUIRKS 



fun stuff 


RED MEAT nostalgia's amber-tinged residua ' COnnon 


DEEP dark fe^s 
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thing hard and straight and seriously — to fix 
it." Aries author Henry James said he wanted 
to do that on a regular basis. He didn't want 
to be "arbitrary" or "mechanical" in his ef- 
forts. I invite you to make this perspective 
one of your specialties in the coming weeks, 
Aries, Pick out a tweaked situation you'd like 
to mend or a half-spoiled arrangement you 
want to heal. Tien pour your pure intelligence 
into it. Investigate it with a luminous focus. 
Use all your tough and tender insight to de- 
termine what needs to be transformed, and 
transform it. 

TAURUS {April 20-May 20): Drug expert 
Jonathan P. Caulkins estimates that 
Americans are stoned on marijuana for more 

report on global drug use concluded that 
Canadians consume weed at a similar rate. 
Among Europeans, Italians are No. 1, and the 
French are fourth. But I encourage you to 


of connections, if you feel up for the challenge, 
start this way: Take inventory of your friend- 
ships and alliances. If there are any that have 
faded or deteriorated, make a commitment to 
either fix them or else phase them out. Here's 
the second stage of the Friends Cleanse: Give 
dynamic boosts to those relationships that 
are already working well. Take them to the 
next level of candor and synergy. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): After Walt 
Whitman published Leaves of Grass in 1855, 
he made sure it would get the publicity he 
wanted. He wrote anonymous reviews of his 
own book and submitted them to several 
publications, all of which printed them. "An 
American bard at last!" began the glowing 
review that appeared in one newspaper. 
According to my reading of the astrological 
omens, Virgo, you now have license to engage 


you tempt fate, if you tout your ov 


onions in the streets. King Arthur cleans hats, 
and Helen of Troy supervises chambermaids. 
In accordance with the Rabelaisian quality 
of your current astrological aspects. Scorpio. 
I invite you to meditate on the reversals you 
would like to see in your own life. What is first 
that maybe should be last? And vice versa? 
What's enormous that should be small? And 
vice versa? What's proud that should be 
humble? And vice versa? 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): There's 
no better time than now to ask the big ques- 
tion or seek the big opening or explore the big 
feeling. People are not only as receptive as 
they will ever be, they are also more likely to 
understand what you really mean and what 
you are trying to accomplish. Which door has 
been forever locked? Which poker face hasn't 
blinked or flinched in many moons? Which 
heart of darkness hasn't shown a crack of light 
for as long as you can remember? These are 


allow an actor's highest artistry to emerge. I 
advocate a similar strategy for you. Aquarius. 
Make yourself ready, through practice and 
discipline, to capitalize fully on serendipitous 
opportunities and unexpected breakthroughs 
when they arrive. 


American writer Josh Billings. I agree with 
him. Its not impossible to solve the mystery 
of who you are, but it can be hard work that 
requires playful honesty, cagey tenacity and 
an excellent sense of humor. The good news 
is that these days its far less difficult and in- 
convenient than usual for you to deepen your 
self-understanding. So take advantage! To get 
started, why don't you interview yourself? Go 
here to see some questions you could ask: bit. 
ly/interviewyourself. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 





SEVEN DAYS 


KRMmS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women ; women 

SMALL-TOWN GAL 

I love to cuddle. vtgal66 49 l.O 

DRIVEN, DEDICATED, ENERGETIC, 
COMMITTED, VALUE-DRIVEN 


Aslan food! Not2bforgotl0. 31.CI 


THE FUN STUFF 

gets it. sassafrass28, 59,0 

W5MEN 

FRIENDSHIP 

NEVER HAD TOO MUCH FUN 


LIFE IS SHORT. ENJOY IT! 

love sports. Don't need Mr. Perfect 

they take us? Life can be full of such 

HAPPY. YOUNG, HARDWORKING, FUN 

independent. kjt08260. 21 


WARM, CARING, LOYAL AND FREE 

respect it catamounts2002. 59.CJ 
NEXT CRAIGSLIST KILLER? NEVER 


OUALITY OVER OUANTITY 

SPUNKY VEGAN YOGI WANNABE 

GODDESSES NEVER AGE 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


FUNNY, ACTIVE, OUTGOING. SOCIAL, 
ENERGETIC 

i. lotstodo. 68 


YOUNG. CARING. ATHLETIC. SOCIAL 

traveling the world! CHEERS. 60,0 

GENUINE. FUN-LOVING, ENERGETIC 
MOTHER 

FIT, OUTDOOR-LOVING GIRL 

the woods. Looking4U61. 54.0 
TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 802Butterfly. 30.0 
HERE AND NOW 


MEN ;v .; WBMM 

ROMANTIC, ATHLETIC. MYSTIC 

e. sugarmakerlO, 62,0 










olstime. 64,0 


ACTIVE, ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 

new skills. Walk beside the lake. Hike the 
Green Mountains. VTTrekker2015. 62.0 


FUN. OPEN-MINDED. LOYAL 

FUN IN THE SUN! 

INTERESTED IN SPECIAL 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES? 

EASYGOING GREAT GUY 


SWEET AND GIFTED' MUSICIAN 

LOVE TO LAUGH 

gluten-free diet. NurseMatt 41.0 
HARD WORKER. CARING. PASSIONATE 


a beautiful flower. vtdad81. 34,0 


YOUNG-AT-HEART ROMANTIC 

STEADY AND STRONG 


HOPELESS ROMANTIC GUY HERE, GIRLS 


EASYGOING. LAID-BACK 

FIT TEXAN IN VT! 

GREAT GUY LOOKING FOR DATES/ 
FRIENDS 

also 420-friendly. johnner22. 22,0 
OPEN. KIND AND COMPASSIONATE GUY 


s. Straxl2 28.0 


FLORIDA AND VERMONT WATER LOVER 

available on request. vtmikel236. 68.0 


ITS ALL ABOUT THE NOW. 




loving. Must love pets. 86S830. 57 
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HOOKERS 


Women 


EXPANDING MY HORIZONS 


goingforit 48, Cl 


In oil aspects. ©. LadySSl 23.0 

RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 



MEN sEEKINg? 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES SEEKING? 


LOOKING FOR A SEXY LADY 


PRAGMATIC IDEALIST 

share a connection. NSA.Agent 42.0 
SHAGTASTIC 

LAID-BACK. EASYGOING. SENSUAL 


LENGTHY AND PROUD 
surprise. ©. LengthyLove. 18.0 
AROUND THE WORLD ALL NIGHT 


CLEAN. FIT. CURIOUS. ADVENTURE 

3s. 420-fueled outdoor 


Old-school. WorldlyPlaymate, 54.0 
ORAL CHAMPION 


LOOKING FOR FUN 

after that. Fun87. 23,0 
PLEASER OF YOUR DESIRES 
there, luvmehard. 520 
LOOKING FOR HAPPY, HEALTHY FUN! 

NEED IT BAD... 

find out hit me up. gmc42080, 3S.O 
BI-CURIOUS AND LOOKING 

encounter for J/0 or B/J. Safe sex 

LOOKING FOR ANYTHING 

looking for ANYTHING: Ido not care. 


do well. Naturalmystic5555. 23,0 


COUPLE LOOKING FOR NBA FUN 

for weekends. Her4us. 46 
CURIOUS TWOSOME 


LOOKING FOR A Bl GUY 

is 5'3", 100 pounds. He is 510". 170 


EAT YOU UP 

ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

BLONDE BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 


SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 

FUN TIMES 

not sure, but want to try. DD-free and 


IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

My best friend just broke up with his girlfriend of a few 
months. They had this on-and-off thing for a while. He and 
I have been friends for more than 10 years, and we're real ly 
close, but I am so into this woman. We've both known her 
for a long time, and he's been into her for a while, but I am 
in love with her. I know I like her more than he does, but 
he's still single and talks about her sometimes, like he's 
not over it. I want to be with her, but I'm afraid he'l I hate 
me — like, it’s not cool to go for her. What should I do? 

Perplexed About P. 


Life is short: take a chance. 'Fess up and tell yourfriend 
that you've been pining for his ex and you can't take it 
anymore. Hopefully, he'll be big enough to cheer you on. 

He might have stuffed his feelings for her in the 
dresser of his memories, but my fingers are crossed that 
he can stifle his shit so you, his buddy, can chase your 
dream girl. I’ve been in your situation, and it's not easy. 

You feel like you're standing on a fine line between your 
happiness and that of your best pal. But if he's a confident, 
mature person and a true friend, he'll back off and 
understand. 

And if he's not, what's the worst that can happen? It 
may be hard for your friend to let go of that relationship. 
He may not be emotional ly ready for her to move on with 
any new partner. But that's not under his control, and if 
he's really broken up with the woman, he simply can't hold 
on anymore. And, in theory, that means you have a shot. 

I say "in theory" because: Do you have reason to believe 
this woman wants you? Or even would be open to her 
ex’s best friend pursuing her? Your letter doesn't seem to 
consider her feelings. 

Worst-case scenario for you here? Your friend is angry 
with you for wanting his ex, and she rejects you. 

But you'll survive, and so will he. If your friendship is as 
tight as you suggest, he'l I forget this awkward moment in 
time and stand by you regardless of her response to you. 

If you're not willing to risk it, you could certainly 
stay mum and hope that your feelings for this woman 
eventually fizzle. But I don't recommend that. You will kick 
yourself for not testing the waters with your love interest 
and you might even grow bitter toward your bud. That's 
the stuff country songs are made of. Don't be that kind of 
song. 

I wish I could tell you what will happen. I know the 
prospect of being rejected — by either of these people — is 
scary, but you have to put yourself out there or you'll never 
know. And not knowing is a lot worse than the "Sorry, but 
no thanks” you could get from her. But I can say with utter 
confidence that, should that happen, there will be other 
ladies, other loves and better days ahead. 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.cc 


Athena 




VERDEFORREST 



SHAW'S SOUTH BURLINGTON CHECKOUT LINE 



PINK FEATHER IN THE RAIN 







COUNTRYSIDE SHADES IN SILVER VOLVO 






CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And, yes, it’s still free.) 


Miss a week? 


It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Hooray! 

Hooray! 

We're (finally) on Google Play. 


Download any 
issue from the past 
couple of years and 
keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, 
articles and events are included — 
even the ads. Browse the personals, 
classifieds and comics. Anyone 
anywhere can read Seven Days cover 
to cover with their phone or tablet. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to watch 
Stuck in Vermont videos and hear music 
from the album reviews. Read up-to-the- 
minute blog headlines from Off Message, 
Bite Club and Live Culture. 


Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 


ANDROID APP ON I ^0 Available on the 

►►Google play I V AppStore 








STOP 


SHORT 


Stopping school without a degree is like 
leaving the shop before the artist is done. 

DON'T S' OP SHC7JTT. GET a degree. 

ccv.edu/fall 



